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REFUSE RIDES WITH 
STRANGERS 

DRINK MILK 

HITCH RIDES ARE DANGEROUS 


BRU 
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getting their regular shipments of 


ACME SCHOOL SCISSORS 


The requirements of our fighting 
forces for Surgical Instruments have 
been taking most of our production. 


Everything possible is being done to 
produce Acme School Scissors with our 
limited facilities, and if you are asked 
to accept substitutions, we know you 
will realize the situation. 


FOR VICTORY BUY MORE BONDS 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT 1, CONN. 
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Order from your nearest 


School Supply Dealer 
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WAR FRONTS NEED STEEL 


That is why our Distributors have not been 
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TREACHEROUS 


| ™STRERT 
GAMES 


* PLACIS ron 


Woe bore 


Entirely New! 


THE JONES ACTIVITY WORKBOOKS 


PRINTED IN HECTOGRAPH INK 


Every day more teachers are 
turning to Jones Hectograph 
Workbooks and Activity 
Units. The reason! The mate- 
rial is completely new — 
new ideas — new subjects — 
new in presentation. So eco- 
nomical! Each sheet will pro- 
duce 50 to 100 clear copies — 
on any gelatin duplicator. 
Correct size type large 
illustrations. Sheet size 


x 11 inches. The loose-leaf arrangement enables 
you to use the material in any order desired. 


The Three Bears 

My Book of Animals 

Trees of the United States . 

16 Activity Projects—Grades 3--4 
16 Activity Projects—Grades 5--6 
The Farm—Acctivity Unit . 

Products of the United States . 

South America .. 


FREE! i — 7 g list ing over 100 selected itéms. Be prep 
t your copy now! 


POSTERS 
IN HEKTOGRAPH | | 
| 
EAT 
| BAT FRUIT VECETARL ES [> K\ 
Wit heig | i] To wert | 


USE SHARP TOOLS CAREFULLY 

BE CLEAN 

THE STREET IS NOTA 
PLACE FOR GAMES 

EAT VEGETABLES 


“SELECTED TEACHING AIDS 


EARL J. JONES—PUBLISHER 


740 Rush Street 


Chicago 11, Illinois 


HEALTH and SAFETY 
POSTERS 
in Hektograph 


— will instill the health and safety prin- 
ciples in the young and receptive mind 
in an easy and unforgettable way. 


Designs of beauty, each carrying a 
message of importance pertaining to the 
fundamental rules of health and safety. 
Each poster bears a large caption and 
appropriate verse in bold type. The 
teacher may easily reproduce these on 
any type of duplicating machine so that 
each child may color his own poster to 
suit his individual taste. 

The series comprises twelve subjects 
as follows: 


FIRE IS TREACHEROUS 

CROSS CROSSINGS CAUTIOUSLY 

EXERCISE OUTDOORS 

EAT FRUIT 

Size 9x In attractive portfolio. 
Price, Postpaid, 60c 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK (10): 


200 Fifth Avenue: CHICAGO (5) 


: 811 So. 


Wabash Avenue 


THE FARM 
2 | 
$1.00 
$1.25 
1.25 
1.50 
| 
* | 
USE SM 
| 
| 


26,000,000 =7 


tow the case of John Smith, average American: 


For over three years now, he’s been buying 
War Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 
He’s been putting away a good chunk of his 
earnings regularly—week in, week out. Forget- 
ting about it. 


He’s accumulating money — maybe for the 
first time in his life. He’s building up a reserve. 
He’s taking advantage of higher wages to put 
himself in a solid financial position. 


Now suppose everybody in the Payroll Plan— 
everybody who’s earning more than he or she 
needs to live on—does what John Smith is doing. 


In other words, suppose you multiply John Smith 
by 26 million. 


What do you get? 


Why—you get a whole country that’s just like 
John Smith! A solid, strong, healthy, prosperous 
America where everybody can work and earn 
and live in peace and comfort when this war is 
done. 


For a country can’t help being, as a whole, just 
what its people are individually! 

If enough John Smiths are sound—their coun- 
try’s got to be! 

The kind of future that America will have— 


that you and your family will have—is in your 
hands. 


Right now, you have a grip on a wonderful 
future. Don’t let loose of it for a second. 


Hang onto your War Bonds! 


BUY ALLTHE BONDS YOU CAN... 
KEEP ALL THE BONDS You BUY 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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DUTCH VILLAGE 


Traditional Dutch Scenes 
in artistic Cut-Outs 


DUTCH VILLAGE 


Windmills tulips 

goose girl and geese - 
homes, wooden shoes 
colorful costumes on boys and girls 
and grown-ups to all the attrac- 
tive environment of old Holland 
expressed in this fine series of cutouts 
for sand table, geography or story 
illustration. Portfolio contains eight 
cardboard sheets of designs, directions 
for cutting and coloring suggestions. 
No. 8301 Price, 60c¢ 


arched bridges 
Dutch 
, quaint caps, 


Postpaid 
FLOWER POT KIT 


Twelve pe ypular flowers, with base 
for flower pot, in outline on cardboard, 
The floral designs are to be cut out, 
colored with crayon or water color, and 
fitted into the base, making a complete 
unit of flower pot and blossoming 
plant. 


Kight plates of outline designs and 
color plate showing all blossoms; in 
portfolio. 
Price 60c Postpaid 


Order from your nearest distributor 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
Chicago: 811 So. Wabash Ave. 
New York: 200 Fifth Ave. 


Published monthly (except July 
and August) by MILTON BRAD- 
LEY COMPANY, Springtield 2, 
Mass. Editorial and Executive Of- 
fices, 74 Park street. Published on 
the 15th of the month previous to 
the date it hears. Send all manu- 
scripts to AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, Springfield, Mass 


Entered as Second-Class Mail 
Matter February 1, 1942, at the 


Post Office at Springfield, Mass., 


under the Act of Congress 
March 3, 1879. 

Application for additional sec- 
ond class mailing privilege at 
Boston, Mass., is pending. 


COPYRIGHT, 1945, BY MILTON 
BRADL E Y COMP PANY 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 

Change of address must reach us by 
the 25th of the second month preceding 
the month's issue with which it is to 
take effect | 
November 
and new addressee. 


5th of September for 


etc.) Give both the old | 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


$3.00 A YEAR 
Published by MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


35c A COPY 


$5.00 TWO YEARS 
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Calling 


Dear Children of America: 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


September 1945 


A Happy School Year to you 


"Dear Teacher" 


All Children 


A Fall Set Up -- Activity 


ALICE HAWTHORNE 
Silhouettes by KAY ORR WALKER 


A RICH year ahead 


in some child's life. It may be your schoolroom that 


perhaps the very best year 


will furnish the setting, even in today’s confusion, for 
an important KEYCHILD to become subconsciously 
aware of, and perfectly sure of his goal. Oh yes, it is 
still for him, inarticulate understanding. 

Of course, it is absolutely necessary for a child to 
learn many FACTS his major concern; but if he 
learns them from SOME ONE WHO KNOWS how 
to put them together into a usable pattern, he has 
knowledge, transformed. 

For many children, the modern school set-up is 
perfect from the start. For others, even an up-to-date 
schoolroom continually needs to become a clinic where 
day by day, the child learns the “* plus-emotional” ad- 
justment and social responsibility the new under- 
standing of group living as he acquires facts of 
knowledge by new methods, adjusted to a limited in- 
tellectual ability. 

Orchids to the teacher with the perfect: approach 
to a lot of different kinds of children. Yes, we've come 
i long way. 

Now, another September gives a chance for new 
beginnings for all. Each month throughout the year 
will furnish different settings for demonstrating the 
things of the spirit, in the activities of the *SPECIAL 
DAYS of the months. 

It’s such fun to celebrate. A single day or person 
can interpret years of history to a child. 


September—-Labor Day 
October—-Hallowe’en -- Columbus Day 
November--Thanksgiving 
December--Christm:s 

January—-New Year’s 


February—-Lincoln’s and Washington's Birthdays 
Valentine’s Day 


March--St. Patrick’s Day 
April--Easter 
May--Mother’s Day 
June--Flag Day 


DEEDS 


A man of words and not of deeds 
Is like a garden full of weeds; 
For when the weeds begin to grow, 


Then doth the garden overflow. 


Anonymous 


A NICE BALANCE 
Better, I must learn to spell, 
Better, I must learn to write, 
Better read but also w-e-l-l— 
Let me get the others, quite. 


A. H. 


*Modern Feature Writing—-Harrington and Watson 
furnishes on page 509 a Calendar of extra Anniversaries. 
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Nice behavior is a wonderful asset to a child and 
not too difficult to acquire. It insures his popularity 
throughout the years. Of course, we all know that the 
foundation of beautiful manners is a single word, 
“OTHERS”. The Bible furnishes a Golden Rule 
which never fails to achieve a beauty of behavior. 

What you KNOW is important; but how you ACT 
is more so. Children can early learn to keep a line 
between right and wrong that never grows dim through 
the years. This does not mean being goody—goody— 
it’s just plain good sense. 

In the schoolroom, on the playground, at home, at 
the table, in the bus, in Church, at the Movie, every- 
where a child goes, good manners make him the more 
welcome and help him find his way around. 


MECHANICS OF BEHAVIOR 
This activity has in mind the making of individual 
lists or class lists of what to do and what not to do. It 
would be impossible to catalogue the whole category 
of * nice manners, but here are a few very hit-or-miss 
samples. 


Don’t interrupt in class. 

Don’t touch anything on anyone else’s desk. 

Cover your mouth when you cough. 

Don’t be bossy. 

Don't push in a crowd. 

Never make fun of others. 

COMPLIMENT YOUR MOTHER EVERY 
DAY. 

Often use these words: Please, thank you, I’m 
sorry, excuse me, you're welcome. 

Don’t chew gum in public. 


At the table never begin to eat until all are 
served, 


On a bus, always give your seat to an old lady. 


3e reverent in a Church building. 


HOW TO SAY IT 
We all know children who seem always, to have the 
right word for the occasion. The habit of good English 
is early acquired — oh, very early. Someone has said, 
“Use a word three times and it is yours.”” And when 
we realize all our lovely words are built out of 26 


letters, vocabulary building has endless fascination. 
Adding words to a vocabulary gets to be a game that 
even a little child can play — WORD NOTE BOOK. 
One phase of an activity of this kind is necessarily 
more or less individual. The simplest method is for 
each child to start a note book and file words from day 
to day or week to week — words that INTRIGUE 
him. This note book can be a permanent thing. 


*The Third Grade Makes a Social Blue Book—-Ameri- 
can Childhood, September, 1942. 


HUH? 

I hope you never use this word. A man who holds 
a very prominent and responsible position that de- 
mands very keen attention, says that he thinks he 
owes his success to the fact that when he was a little 
boy his father tabooed the word “huh”, at their house. 
Asking to have something repeated often gets to be 
a careless habit. 

A child with kindly manners and with the ability 
to express himself, fairly well, is apt to be a child with 
many friends — a child that gets along happily with 
others. It’s a worthwhile thing for a child to learn 
early that he cannot have one too many friends. It’s 
a wonderful thing to have a hundred persons who, at 
the mere mention of his name have a pleasant remark 
to make. 


| Know Something Good About You 


Wouldn't this old world be better 
If folks we meet would way 
“*T know something good about you!” 
And treat us just that way? 


Wouldn't life be lots more happy 
If the good that’s in us all 
Were the only thing about us 
That folks bothered to recall? 


Wouldn't it be nice to practice 
That fine way of thinking too? 
You know something good about me, 


1 know something good about you? 


—Unknown 
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Never-Were Animals 


EDVINA CAHILL 


THE CHILD’S LAMENT: 

I drew a picture of a dog 
That looked just like a cat! 

The teacher thought it was a_ frog. 
Vy folks guessed: ** Hmm, a rat)” 


I wonder if I drew a rat 
That locked just like a frog 
Would the teacher guess: “A cat?” 
My folks say, “That's a dog!” 


MOTHER'S LAMENT: 
Hlow can [ use up all the useless 
things lying around the house? I 


hate to throw them away, but 
they're really nothing but dust 
catchers. 
TEACHERS LAMENT: 

No materials to work with. Lim- 
ited drawing supplies. What can 


we do? 

So these ‘ Never-Were Animals” 
are everyone's delight. They appeal 
to the child if for no other reason 
than that the family can’t say, 
“That doesn’t look like a horse to 
us.” They interest mother because 
Betty is not only picking up odds 
and ends in her room, but uncon- 
sciously tidying up others in her 
for Also 
this project is often the beginning 


search useable scraps. 
of a desire to keep the place in 
order as the creations occasionally 
form the basis of a decorative animal 
what-not. 

Teachers like them because they 


appeal so quickly to the child’s 
imagination and the results are 


humorous and astounding. 


Want the recipe? 

Countless odd pieces of paper 

Cellophane paper from unwrapped 
packages 

Used matches 

Pipe cleaners 

Old boxes, cheese containers, wax- 
paper rolls 

Toilet paper rolls 

Assemble 
trate. Combine elements in light 
hearted environment. Add a dash 
of imagination seasoned with hu- 


ingredients, concen- 


mor. The resultant products will 
produce “the best art period ever” 
comment from the children and you. 

Here’s Oscar (Photograph) with 
a soul suffering expression on his 
And blame’ him 
when we analyze the composition 
of his body 


face. we can't 
a small box and six 
pipe-cleaners. 

1. Cut four holes with the point 
of a pair of scissors in the under- 
neath part of box where legs are 
to be. 

2. Insert pipe cleaners, bend, and 
attach inside the box with adhesive 
tape or very strong glue. 

3. Cut hole (same procedure as 
above) in lid of box for pipe cleaner 
tail. Insert tail and attach inside 
the box with adhesive. Glue the 
lid on to the box. 

1. Make animal’s head from light 
cardboard, covering 
drawing paper. 


with white 
Repeat Direction 3 
at opposite end of box, substituting 
pipe cleaner tail for a pipe cleaner 
neck, end 


Secure of cleaner to 


Oscar 
(Small 
square box) 


HOW CAN WE HAVE ART 
WITH A PAPER SHORTAGE? 
They can’t talk; they can’t bark; 
but they certainly can answer your 
anguished pleas. 


back of head with adhesive or 
Scotch tape (if, by any chance, you 
have some on hand). Bend neck to 
Paint. Shellac, al- 
though not a necessity, may add to 


desired shape. 


the “glamor of the beastie”. Nail 
polish, colored or natural, also 


finds an added use at this phase of 
the construction work. Seventeen 
Legged Centipede (Photograph). 
This fellow ran short of lower 
pedal digits but manages to hobble 


about just the 


Dangerous and wicked looking, 
our centipede is nothing but a wax 
paper roll at heart. His fall wardrobe 
consists of red cellophane paper, 
four scraps of cloth. If colored cello- 
phane (from wrapped packages) is 
not available, try any smartly de- 
signed paper. The cloth is cut into 
appropriate shapes for eyes, nose, 
and mouth. 


same, 


Directions. Cover wax paper roll 
with red cellophane as you would 
wrap a round package. Tuck excess 
cellophane at neck end inside the 
roll. Tighten it at other end by 
twisting. Shape in form of fan. Tie 
with gold or colored ribbon making 
flourishing bow. little glue or 
paste run along the edge at the 
point where the cellophane ends will 
cause joining places to adhere to 
each other. 

With scissors point or knife cut 
small slits along the under part of 
roll where you want the legs to be. 
Insert matches which have been 
struck so that there is absolutely 


Seventeen Johnny 
Legged On the 
Centipede Spot 
(Wax-paper (Toilet paper 
roll) roll) 


| 
Pig. 3 
Fig. 4 
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no danger of fire. Small globules of 
shellac, nail polish, or glue dropped 
over the match sticks at the point 
where they enter the body will 
ensure permanency, but are not 
required if the incisions are merely 
slits. 

Shape and cut a thin piece of 
cardboard to be used as a face. 
Cover with cellophane, tie at the 
back with the same kind of ribbon 
as was used on the tail. The little 
cellophane that extends from the 
back of the face can be used to 


join the head with the body. Use a 


pin or glue. Cut small pieces of 
cloth for eyes, nose, and mouth. 
Paste on. Black ends of broken 
matches may be inserted in the 
center of the cloth eyes. Thus our 
Centipede gtares at the world with 
an interested look. 

Johnny on the Spot (Photograph). 

Analyze the picture yourself and 
notice the simplicity of the con- 
struction. 


Wrap a piece of white drawing 
paper around this toilet paper roll. 
Fold in at both top and bottom. 
Glue side. 

Cut varied sized circles from 
cellophane, or colored paper and 
use them as decorations on the 
clown suit. 


Draw face and ink it. Cut out 


ears. (Fig. 1). Inside sections of 


cereal containers are useful here. 
Cover with white drawing paper or 
paint. Cut slits in sides of rolls 
to fit A-B of the ears. Insert ears. 
Attach cellophane circles to body 
and ears. 


Cut strip) of cellophane, long 
enough to encircle the roll, 14,—1?, 
inches wide. Bend about 34 inches 
up and cut in small slits to get a 
fringe effect. (Pig. 2). Paste uncut 
section to roll, allowing fringe to 


fall freely. 


On cardboard outline a circle with 


7 


the same circumference as the roll. 
On to this circle draw feet resembling 
splayed appendages. (Fig. 3). Cut. 
Cover with drawing paper and cello- 
phane circles. Paste circle section of 
feet to bottom of roll so that slits on 
the cellophane extend outward like 
an accordion pleated skirt blowing 
in the wind. 


The hat may be made by cutting 
cat a cone shape, pasting and decor- 
ating. Another way, and perhaps 
easier, is to draw a circle. Cut a slit 
about 1/3-—- 


T 


> of the way up from 
edge of circle toward center. (Fig. 4). 
Overlap and paste. Cover joining 
with strip of cellophane and hat with 
cellophane circles. Cut cellophane 
strip long enough to go around the 
bottom of the hat. Bend and fringe 
in same manner as before. Place the 
hat at an angle on top of the roll. 
The ears, if made correctly, will keep 
the hat from slipping down. 


All hail Johniy On the Spot! 


OFF TO SCHOOL 


HELEN OLIPHANT BATES 


A song for the opening of school in September 


- long, And sing a song; We're 
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Our September Calendar 


Sept. 2 (1850)--Eugene Field, the 
poct who wrote the most delight- 
ful nonsense rhymes. 

Sept. (1821) 


is loved for her beautiful nature 


Phoebe Cary, who 


poems. 
Sept. 6 (1757) Marquis De La 
Fayette, the young French gen- 


eral who aided Washington in 
the Revolutionary War. 

Sept. 6 (1860)--Jane Addams, the 
founder of Hull House and the 
friend of all those who did not 
get a fair chance. 

Sept. 7 ‘ 


the most 


1533) Queen Elizabeth, 


famous Queen of 
England. 

Sept. 13 (1860)--John J. 
the commander of the American 
troops in World War L. 

Sept. 13 (1892)—Lt. General Bar- 
ney Mchinney Giles, Command- 
ing General of the Army = Air 


Pershing, 


Forces in’ Pacilic Ocean Area, 
World War II. 
Sept. 15 (1789) 


Cooper, who wrote the 


James Fenimore 

“Last of 
the Mohicans” and many other 
thrilling stories of the early days 
in our country. 

Sept. 15 (1857) William Howard 
Taft, who was President of our 
country. 

Sept. 16 (1823) 


whose books contain exciting stor- 


Francis Parkman, 


ies of the western frontier. 
Sept. 21 (1645) 


was the first explorer of the valley 


Louis Joliet, who 


of the Mississippi. 
Sept. 23 (63 B.C.) 


sar, one of the great emperors 


Augustus Cae- 


of ancient Rome. 
Sept. 23 (1755)--John Marshall, a 
famous judge of the Supreme 
Court, who interpreted our laws 
wisely. 
Sept. 25 (1793) 


the English poet who wrote the 


Felicia Hemans, 


famous poem, “The Landing of 


the Pilgrims.” 


Sept. 27 (1722)—-Samuel Adams, 


who signed the Declaration of 


helped the 
Colonies their 


Independence and 
American 
freedom. 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Sept. 28 (1839) —Frances Willard, 
who devoted her life to the cause 
of temperance and to the un- 
provement of woman’s place in 
the world. 


OTHER SPECIAL DAYS 

IN SEPTEMBER 
Sept. 17 (1787) 
the date the final committee on 


the Constitution for the United 
States brought in its report. 


Constitution Day, 


Sept. 29 (1513) -—- 


ered the Pacific. 


Balboa discov- 


Lt. General Giles Who Likes 
to See What Will Happen 


There is in this war a soft spoken 
man with gray-sprinkled hair who 
keeps combat maps constantly be- 
fore him. He is the man who its 
watching closely the greatest air 
offensive of all time. He is Com- 
manding General of the Army Air 
Forces in the Pacifie Ocean Area 
Lt. General Barney McKinney 
Giles. For him the invasion of 
Western Europe began many, many 
weeks before the actual landings. 
He should take exceeding pride in 
the part he played in preparing 
the Air Forces for their D-Day. 
Kveryone who is at all acquainted 
with Lt. General Giles knows that 
he would have liked better than 
anything else to fly one of those in- 
vading bombers himself. 


Lt. General Giles was born in 
Mineola, Texas on September 13, 
1892. He and his twin brother 
were dreaming of the day they 
could fly, all the times they were 
doing the chores on their father’s 
farm in Mineola. The neighbors 
must have recognized the stulf they 
were made of for they called them 
“the out-worgingest hands and the 
best danged bird hunters in Texas.” 
No doubt, Lt. General Giles was 
destined to hunt something besides 
birds before too many years had 
passed. 


Both boys attended East Texas 


College and the University of Texas 
and were planning to be lawyers. 
Then the First World War broke 
and gave them the opportunity to 
fulfil their dreams. Even before 
the United States had entered the 
war, they had been constantly 
reading those thrilling and exciting 
tales of the Royal Flying Corps, 
how they dropped bricks, gasoline, 
and bottles onto Germany and of 
fighting air duels with shotguns. 


Finally, the Giles brothers could 
stand it no longer. They pooled 
all the resources they had and Ben 
was the brother chosen to go to 
Canada to find out about joining 
the Royal Flying Corps. He had 
barely crossed into Canada, when 
the United States entered the war. 
So he rushed back and the adven- 
betook them- 
selves directly to an army recruit- 


turesome brothers 


ing station to join up. 


Iver since that day, promotion 
after promotion has come to Batney 
Giles. It is no wonder that he was 
so able to serve in our present war. 
On Dee. 30, 1940 he was promoted 
to Lieutenant Colonel. During the 
days of the Battle of Britain, he 
served for a short time as a combat 
observer there and was convinced 
from the study of the fighting in 
Kngland, that bomber losses could 
be cut sharply by fighter protection. 
He felt that extra tanks would al- 
low the fighters to carry the fuel 
loads necessary for long-range flights 
and still be useful as 
Then came Pearl Harbor. 


In Dee. 1941, Giles was ordered 
to the West Coast to organize the 
Ith Air Service Area Command. 
It was while at this post, that he 
flew up to Kiska and dropped some 
bombs on the Japs himself. In Jan. 
1942, he was promoted to the rank 
of Colonel; in Feb. to Brigadier 
General; in Sept. to Major General. 
All this time, Giles was trying to 
convince the men about him of the 
importance of fighter protection for 
bombers. Even in July, 1943 when 
Giles was appointed Chief of Air 


fighters. 
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Staff, there was still opposition to 
his theory. 

But by fall of that year, P38’s 
and P51’s began to go in to long- 
range action and soon these long- 
range fighter escorts were greatly 
cutting down the bomber losses. 
So, on April 28, 1944 President 
Roosevelt sent the name of Barney 
Giles to the Senate for promotion 
to the rank of Lt. General. Accord- 
ing to newspaper records, it was 
during this same month of April, 


that Lt. General Giles hopped, one 
day, into the pilot’s seat of the 
brand new Air Giant ‘‘Constella- 
tion” and took off for Washington 
with twelve other officers as pass- 
engers. When high over the Vir- 
ginia hills, he purposely cut off the 
power from the great ship’s four 
motors. The officers swallowed 
several times and looked a_ bit 
amazed. But Lt. General Giles’ 
only reply was, “I just wanted to 
see what would happen.” 


The Cricket's Lullaby 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


I like to hear the crickets sing 
When I’m in bed at night; 

[ listen to their drowsy song 
Until my eyes shut tight. 


It’s such a soothing lullaby 

I soon am fast asleep 
A-sailing in my ship-o’-dreams 
Upon the starry deep. 


Bye bye, go to sleep, Bottle Babies. 


The Sound Alphabet 


MARGUERITE GODE 
Cuitpren entering school for the first time often bring 


in along with them serious cases of baby talk and other speech defects. 


A large number will be found who will have trouble sounding dif- 
ferent letters. To aid teachers in working for better speech in their 
classes we are publishing each month a poem page through which 
children may learn to enunciate more clearly and drill on letter 
sounds. The poem may be learned by upper grade classes and only 
one or two verses by the kindergarten and lower grades if entire 
poem seems too long. The letter B is the sound letter for this month. 


B 
Bottle Babies 


Bottle Babies 


» Are very small 
They are too little 
To bounce a ball 
Or walk 
AT : Or talk 


Or even crawl 


Dear little Bottle Babies! 


Bottle Babies 

Have eyes of blue 

Brown or grey 

Or violet hue 

They kick and cuddle 

Bill and coo 

I like Bottle Babies, don’t you? 


Bottle Babies 

In basket beds 

Wear frilly bonnets 

On their heads 

They wake and slumber 
Laugh and ery 


When mother sings 
A lullaby. 
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10 AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
Manuscript Writing for the Beginner 
EDNA M. HORROCKS 


Unit VII—UNITS INVOLVING SMALL LETTERS—Concluded From June 
HEALTH UNIT 


A trip to the dispensary might serve to introduce this unit. 


WORD NEW LETTERS 
doctor d-c 
nurse n-u 
dentist 
TECHNIQUE 
1) Point out that the letter hb is like the familiar 
letter turned backwards. Make the round part first. 


2) The small letter “7 is like the capital —<— except 


that it is one space high. 


3) The letter ry is part of the familiar letter _f1._ 
4) Theletter istheletter turned upside down. 
SAFETY UNIT 


A discussion on the need for safety during fire drills and on the way 
home from school might be an approach for the safety unit. 


WORD 


exit — stop — look — wait — go 


NEW LETTERS 
x—p—I—k—w-g 


TECHNIQUE— 
1) Cross the 


in the middle of the space. 


2) The letter extends to the space below the writing line. The second 


stroke is round. 


3) The letter = is two spaces tall. It is just like the familiar capital letter “‘I"’. 


4) The second part of the letter ke is just one space high. 


5) “Ww is made of slant strokes that meet on the lower line. Avoid “sprawl- 


ing’ the letter “‘w”’. 


6) The letter a is rather difficult. Start with the letter [@) . Empha- 


size the extreme curve of the tail. ae] 


‘ele 
<p 
ap 
| 
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GYMNASIUM ACTIVITIES 


Fun in the gymnasium may bring about the manu- ke \ 
scripting of phrases and short sentences. \, 
SENTENCES 
We run — We play — We jump — We sing \t 
NEW LETTERS O 
J 
TECHNIQUE ° 


1) The letter —j- extends to the line below the writing 
space. It finishes with a slight hook. 


THRIFT UNIT 


The emphasis on thrift and purchasing of war stamps creates 


a need for this unit. 
SENTENCES 
We save — We bank 
NEW LETTERS 
v 


TECHNIQUE —— 
1) The letter WV —is half of the letter _WW_ 
PETS AND ANIMALS 


A natural interest in pets and animals provides an opportunity 
to present the few remaining letters of the alphabet and to 
introduce the longer sentences. 


FJ 


SENTENCES Z 
We visited a zoo — We saw ducks — They quacked ae +" “43 
NEW LETTERS Mie 
-Z 
TECHNIQUE 


1) The small letter Zz is just like the capital —/- except that it is one 
space high. 


2) The letter —G-— ts the letter —p— turned backwards. Make the round 
part first. 


APPLICATIONS OF BEGINNING MANUSCRIPT 


As pupils develop increasing power to use their manuscript they may engage in activities 
such as the following: 


1. Print ene word labels on pictures they 6. Send holiday greetings to parents. 
make. 7. Print “Thank You" notes. 
. Label objects about the rcom. 8. Print names to identify personal prop- 
9 


. Print titles for stories. erty. 


Print brief invitati 
. Make signs for room bulletin boards. waa to sales, parties 


. Print titles for individual beoklets. 10. Print the daily news. 


uh 


| 
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Peruaps it was because I found 

so much pleasure when I was a 
child in “dressing up”, that I now 
consider it is a valuable part of 
childhood. I feel that much of my 
happiness today comes from those 
early lessons of imagination, char- 
acterization and _ presentation of 
original plays. I still attribute 
much of day dreaming and building 
of air castles, during periods of 
relaxation, to the hours of long ago 
when I created for myself and my 
childish followers, characters in a 
land of Make Believe. It is for this 
reason, which has really grown to 
be a part of me, that I’ve endeav- 
ored to transplant some of the joy 
I first found as a child, in the minds 
of my children in school today. 

What children learn in school, 
they take into the homes. Parents 
become sooner or later aware of 
their child’s ability in acting. The 
little plays or lessons in action, 
may be ever and ever so simple. 
Just recently we played a game, 
at which no child was conscious of 
his performance, and yet to all 
children was given the privilege of 
a “‘try-out’, of being audience, 
while one was acting, and likewise 
assisting in competent judging. 

To each child I gave a slip of 
paper on which was written simple 
ideas for action. I should say, I 
gave each child the privilege of 
choosing his part, so all the slips 
of paper were passed among the 
children in a box and then, without 
looking them over, each one chose 
his part in the game we called 
“Scouting for Actors.”” (Naturally, 
I was the searching for 
talent.) 

On the slips were such demands 
as —— “Pretend you 
given a Collie Dog. 
with him.” 

“Pretend you are alone in the 
house. 


Scout, 


have been 


Make friends 


A friend of your mother’s 


calls. Answer the phone. Take 
the message.” 
“Make believe you are taking 


your first airplane ride. Talk with 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


“Its Wise to Dramatize’” 


EDNA M. VAN HOUTEN 


Snow White 


the stewardess.” (This was given, 


inasmuch as we had had lessons in 
“Traveling By Air.’’) 

“Pretend you are going on a trip 
by train. You find the clock is 
slow. You have only ten minutes 
before the train leaves. Call a 
Taxi. Catch the train.” 

‘““Make believe you are shopping 
for father for a gift. Go in a Men’s 
Shop. Ask to see some things you 
think father would like. Buy one 
for him. Explain it is to be wrapped 
as a gift.” 

It took one evening to prepare 
these slips of paper, all of which I 
would not like to take space to 
explain, but I feel from the few I 
have mentioned, readers will get 
the idea. 

It was amusing during the game 
to see the bit of competition which 
worked along with the acting. The 
little boy who took the telephone 
call made the seem so 
real, that from the time he had 
completed his ‘trial’, the little 
boys and girls actually waded into 
action. Together with a Make 
Believe Real Estate Salesman, he 
was adjudged a winner — (the 
applause following each little act 
determining the lucky little child). 
The Real Estate Salesman asked 
me if he could show me the house 


message 


(much to my. surprise). He said, 
“You should buy this house for 
two good reasons. It is cool in 
summer and warm in winter. The 
bricks keep out heat in July. The 
oil burner makes it warm around 
Christmas time. If you don’t buy 
it, some one else will, and you'll 
always be sorry. See the nice play- 
ground for your children back of 
the house. Aren’t the windows 
pretty? It only costs $10,000!” 
I was too interested to interrupt 
him and the book-shelves he had 
used as the brick home, seemed to 
take on a look of a house, trees and 
play things in a green shady spot 
and I replied, “Sold! I'll take the 
place.” 

This is a sure way of overcoming 
a lack of confidence. It is a happy 
diversion from a monotonous rou- 
tine which often controls school life. 
Since these short periods mean the 
children must speak well and with- 
out hesitancy in order that the 
whole class may be represented, the 
children become aware of the need 
of short sentences, clear and well 
spoken questions, inflection of the 
voice, as well as expression of voice 
and face. I hope all readers will 
give the game at least one trial. 
The slips may be collected and 
used again and again. 

Personally, I like to write my 
own plays, thus writing “‘around 
the children’, that is to say, writ- 
ing for each particular group about 
that which is of keen interest to 
them. At present I’m writing a 
short play entitled, ““A Good Little 
Citizen.”” Briefly, Jack learns that 
in his community, the Red Cross 
needs money. He decides to help. 
He asks four of his best friends to 
his home as helpers in a plan he has 
devised which will raise money for 
this worthy cause. One boy is 
assigned the job of making four big 
posters. (This part given to a child 
artist). Another is to visit the 
Editor of the town’s newspaper and 
tell the story of the attempt to 
make money and solicit some free 
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advertising. Another boy is to 
print (with as many of his friends 
as he cares to ask to help him) tick- 
ets on which the scheme is told in 
plain, neat lettering — “Hobby 
Show — December Third — 10c.” 
These were to be sold in advance. 
The fourth member of Jack’s Com- 
mittee was to aid him in lining up 
hobbyists, who would agree to dis- 
play their collections in some inter- 
esting way. Skipping over the 
script and leaving much to your 
imagination, the play ends happily 
and gives Jack the honor of pre- 
senting his committee and _ their 
well earned contribution toward an 
early lesson of good citizenship — 
“co-operation in community, and 
national welfare.”’ 


If all children are not gifted for 
speaking parts in a play, encourage 
them to help with the scenery, the 
advertising, kindly criticizing, and 
in the costuming. It is a good idea, 
if at all possible, to keep small 
donations toward a “Make Up” 
supply — such as a wig, animal 
costumes, a cane, artifical flowers, 
pieces of silk and velvet, a gold 
crown, a tinseled wand, masks, a 
man’s hat, an old fashioned bonnet, 
a child’s apron, powder, rouge and 
mascara. To be in charge of prop- 
erties, programs, money and music 
are added responsibilities. 


To encourage creativeness, I find 
children enjoy making their own 
stage settings. They use small 
boxes or card board cartons. The 
background is usually done in cray- 
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Little Theaters 


ons — curtains are anything from 
crepe paper to embroidered satin — 
(My illustration will prove my 
point). Although you can’t make 
out from the picture the originality 
the children used. I'll mention 
some of the most popular plays — 
“Betsy Young’s Dog _ Show,” 
“Reddy Killowat,” “Hurray For 
U. S. A.’ and “Down South In 
Dixie.” 

Of course Fairytale characters 
never grow old. Princes who res- 
cue princesses, fairy godmothers 
who bring happiness, Kings who 
rule, Queens who walk with ma- 
jestic stateliness; all have a definite 
role in the imaginative minds of 
children. I always like to weave 


in a bit of this kind of dramatiza- 
tion because such characterizations 
seem a part of childhood. 

If you never wore high heeled 
shoes, long skirts nor carried a cor- 
sage of dandelions, you won’t know 
what it means to portray a grown- 
up. (What clever imitators chil- 
dren are). If you never did acro- 
batic stunts in a back yard circus 
to which all friends and neighbors 
were invited at the appalling price 
of two pins, then you wouldn’t 
know what it means to play clown. 
If you never had real play days— 
you can still have them—It’s not 
too late! You can learn with the 
children that “It’s Wise to Dram- 
atize.”’ 


FEELING CROSS? 


If ever you're feeling the least bit cross— 


Oh, just a teeny-tiny bit cross— 


(Or even TERRIBLY, TERRIBLY cross)— 


At any old time of day, 


Just go to the mirror and look at yourself, 
Just look at your funny, cross old self, 


Yes, look at your frowning, cross-patch self, 


And talk to yourself this way. 


IRENE U. HARTWELL 


“Oh, please can you give me a bit of a smile? 


Just a tiny bit of a little smile? 


A teeny-tiny bit of a smile? 


Oh, please, can’t you smile at me?” 


And before you know it you'll start to grin, 
You'll look at yourself and begin to grin— 
A stretch-from-your-chin-to-your-ear kind of grin— 


Just try it some time, and see! 
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Puppetry In the Primary Grades 


Is THAT TRIP 
TRAPPING OVER MY 
BRIDGE)?” And that booming voice 
was Eldon’s! Eldon the timid self- 
conscious boy whose almost whis- 
pered reading in class was barely 
audible. But now he was safely 
hidden behind the screen holding in 
his hand a puppet troll which was 
his and his alone. He could be and 
was a troll and there was no visible 
audience to frighten him. 


If you question Eldon’s gain in 
self confidence which started with a 
puppet show, experiment with this 
intriguing activity and learn its 
possibilities. Eldon did not develop 
in a day, but he did grow gradually 
and found self expression, with its 
accomy anying feeling of success and 
pleasure. 


Dramatics have long held an 
important place in the school room. 
Puppetry does not supplant the 
human stage, but rather supple- 
ments it. Puppet shows help to 
develop the dramatic instinct in 
children. This instinct exists in 
everyone and since all educators are 
interested in helping to develop all 
valuable instincts in those they 
teach, is not the puppet show 
worthy of consideration? 

There are many advantages in 
puppetry in the elementary grades. 
They aid the self conscious child for 
one thing. Then, too, the equipment 
and production are inexpensive. It 
is easy to arouse interest in other 
subjects by correlating them with 
the puppet show and there is the 
possibility of infinite variety in 
production. In addition, of course, 
there is the enjoyment experienced 
by those who are thus entertained. 

These shows aid the self conscious 
child because he is hidden from the 
audience by the screen. Not seeing 
the spectators he forgets them. As a 
consequence he receives voice train- 
ing and is led into other dramatic 
forms. 

Puppetry is one of the oldest arts 
and dates back to the earliest civili- 
zation. Egypt, China, India, Greece 


GRACE GRAY 


and Rome all held it in high esteem. 
It is believed that the first form of 
theatrical art was that of puppetry. 
Puppetry has been shelved by newer 
forms of drama only to be revived 
again and again. It will always be a 
friend of the people and especially 
of the children. There is no substi- 
tute for it, and a puppet show well 
done is received with enthusiasm by 
young and old alike. 


There are three distinct types of 
puppets or marionettes; the stringed 
marionette, the hand puppet and 
the shadow puppet. The stick puppet 
which might be considered as a 
fourth is really an adaptation of the 
string puppet, but worked from 
below while the string or wire puppet 
is worked from above. In each type 
the puppet is controlled by an 
operator who is also the voice of the 
puppet. 

The string or wire marionette is a 
jointed figure controlled and oper- 
ated by strings, the operator stand- 
ing above. This is the most difficult 
of all the puppets but the most 
adaptable and effective if handled 
skillfully. Due to its complexity this 
is most suitable for children above 
the primary grades. 

The hand puppet — the Punch 
and Judy type, — is probably a 
descendant of the string marionette. 
[t consists of a head and clothing. 
This head is placed over the opera- 
tor’s hand. The arms are the 
operator’s middle finger and thumb. 
Or if preferred and easier, the fore- 
finger may be used for the head, and 
the little finger and thumb for the 
arms. The clothing hides the hand 
and arms of the puppeteer. 

Hand puppets may often be 
found in toy departments. Doll 
heads or paper mache heads may be 
used. The features should be ex- 
aggerated for effectiveness. An oper- 
ator may manipulate two puppets — 
one on either hand. Hand and stick 
puppets should always be ** walked”’ 
close to the top edge of the screen or 
stage, and care should be taken 
that they are not dropped and thus 


be partially hidden from the audi- 
ence. 


The stick puppets consist of 
characters mounted on sticks and 
controlled from below. These figures 
are made of cardboard which has 
been cut and colored. They are 
mounted double so that either side 
may be shown to the audience. The 
scenery may be mounted in the 
same way as the puppets, or a 
stationary background may be used. 
The puppets and scenery are held 
up and displayed above the screen. 
Each is held by a child who takes 
that part in the play. 


The shadow puppet is also con- 
trolled from below and consists of 
silhouettes mounted on sticks. The 
screen is between the audience and 
the puppet with the shadows thrown 
on the screen by means of a light 
behind the puppet. 

In staging the shadow and stick 
puppets build screens high enough to 
hide the child but not too high for 
easy manipulation in displaying the 
stick figures. Movable blackboards 
imay be used. There should be plenty 
of space behind the screen to allow 
freedom of movement, The shadow 
puppet must of course have tightly 
stretched screen for displaying the 
shadow. A curtain drawn across a 
doorway will make a simple stage. 

An inexpensive stage for the string 
marionette may be made from a box. 
The open side must of course be 
towards the audience and the top 
removed to permit the puppets to 
be raised or lowered onto the stage. 
The operators stand on chairs or 
stools behind the box and operate 
the puppets from above. Curtains 
arranged above the stage will hide 
the operator and mechanical equip- 
ment. Flood lights or large reflectors 
should be used. Following a per- 
formance if the curtain is removed 
the operators appear as giants, so 
accustomed has one become to 
feeling that the marionettes are 
alive. 

It is much less expensive to makea 
large cardboard ‘Troll’ in “Three 
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Billy Goats Gruff” than to costume 
a child and much more simple to 
fashion a bridge from this material 
than to make one strong enough for 
sturdy children to pass over. These 
puppets once made, may be kept 
for future use. The puppet show is 
inexpensive to equip and less so to 
produce. The size of the stage 
permits elaborate settings to be 
made from “scraps.” Rich curtains 
will be possible for this dimunitive 
theater. Elaborate costumes are 
also possible at little or no expense. 

The correlation between the pup- 
pet show and other subjects wil! 
depend upon the teacher. [t can be 
correlated with art, by having the 
children make their own puppets 
and scenery with reading by drama- 
tizing stories read; with language by 
originating plays; and spelling and 
penmanship by having the children 
write about the show. 

Social studies might well be given 
added interest if climaxed by depict- 
ing the life and habits of other lands. 
Clothing for the characters and 
proper setting would clarify and 
make a lasting impression on the 


Modes of travel and other 
studies have possibilities for this 
work also. A child narrator would be 
another form of expression, unfold- 
ing a story as the pictured character 
depicts the life of the places studied. 

As in all dramatic work the value 
is not in the finished production but 
in the developing and liberating of 
the imagination and talents of the 
child. To this end puppet shows in 
very simple forms should have their 
place in the school room. Stories best 
suited for dramatization should have 
few characters. There should be 
much conversation. The principle 
thing to avoid is having too many 
children back of the screen, for this 
causes confusion. The following list 
of stories are suitable for puppetry: 

Three Billy Goats Gruff 

The Boy and the Bad Billy Goat 

The Little Engine that Could 

The Little Gray Pony 

The Three Bears 

The Three Little Pigs 

Little Red Riding Hood 

Henny Penny 

Little Black Sambo 

Epaminondas 


class. 
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The Elves and the Shoemaker 
The Little Rabbit Who Wanted 
Red Wings 

Peter Rabbit 

Jack and the Beanstalk 

The criticism of “‘exploiting”’ chil- 
dren which is often made when chil- 
dren appear in costume plays, can- 
not be made of puppetry. Puppetry 
will satisfy the desire for expression 
in dramatization and portrayal of 
characters in stories children too 
young to make their own costumes 
or drop curtains for personal appear- 
ance can make their own puppets 
and scenery their puppet shows. 
Puppet shows can be given where 
limited space and lack of elevated 
platform does not permit of other 
types of performance. 

Some of us more mature teachers 
have seen “‘progressive” ideas blos- 
som and flourish only to have their 
places taken by other new ideas. We 
have learned not to be too concerned 
when the pendulum swings too far, 
for in time it will swing back. But, 
puppetry has filled a need in every 
era. It has a definite place in the 
school life of any age child. 


Grade 1 Reading Problems 


W nen I was first asked to 
teach Grade I, I had already taught 
Kindergarten, Grade II and Grade 
III. In spite of this experience, | 
still felt rather reluctant to take 
over the responsibility of teaching 
beginners the fundamentals of read- 
ing. I mentioned my “fears” to the 
Superintendent of Schools, who an- 
swered me in this way — “Children 
who are ready to read will learn in 
spite of you.” | have found each 
year that he was so right. 

The bright child will do his prac- 
tice pad, learn the vocabulary and 
sail along at his own rate of speed, 
if the teacher doesn’t hamper him 
by placing him with other children 
who pull him down and hold him 
back. The teacher’s first task, there- 
fore, is to see to it that the child who 
is ready, is allowed to proceed 
happily in his proper group. 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


The Superintendent offered this 
further advice, which I have always 


remembered — ‘The child who is. 


not ready to read will not read in 
spite of you and your teachings.” 
This, too is almost 100% true. This 
second group of non-readers are 
found to be rather large in our town, 
due to the fact that parents still 
insist on sending their children to 
school at too early an age. They 
have the child take the special test 
given for under-age children, and if 
the test is passed — well — it’s the 
teacher’s fault if she can’t teach that 
particular child to read from then 
on. 

Since we school teachers can never 
have a perfect set up, we must make 
the most of the situation each 
September as a new group comes to 
us. What do we do about it? Briefly 


this — At the end of the first few 
weeks, any teacher can tell approxi- 
mately to which group each child 
belongs. | say approximately, for 
many times I’ve found a shy child 
will be put in a slower group unti! 
the shyness wears off and he is abl 
to express his thoughts publicly. 
Then he will find his rightful place 
and group. These groups, by the 
way, should be ever changing — If a 
child is in the top group and is 
unhappy there because of the pace 
he should be changed without hesi 
tation. We name these groups but 
never mention them as: A, B, C o: 
1, 2, 3. Call them by colors, animals, 
flowers, or anything that will dis- 
guise their real meaning. This group 
ing is the first step in learning the 
capacity of the child’s mind when it 
comes to reading, 
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Pulp for Uncle Sam’s Newspapers 


You ‘R daily newspaper was un- 
doubtedly a part of the great Cana- 
dian forests not so long ago. Thous- 
ands and thousands of Canadian 
trees — spruce, balsam, poplar, fir 
and hemlock— are annually turned 
into newsprint for Uncle Sam’s 
presses. This making of paper from 
wood is one of Canada’s leading 
industries today. 

This industry is equally import- 
ant to the people of the United 
States. Our own forests are inade- 
quate to supply the paper needed to 
print our thousands of large news- 
papers and magazines. Today annual 
production of newsprint in the 
United States and its neighbor, 
Canada, is over four million tons. 

The development of the Canadian 
paper-making industry, like that of 
the United States, has been rapid. 
In 1860, no wood whatsoever was 
used in making paper. By 1931 only 
350,000 tons of newsprint was pro- 
duced. Today annual production is 
more than ten times larger and is 
valued at approximately $150,000,- 
000.00. This rapid growth is due to 
the almost unlimited supply of raw 
material obtained from the far- 
reaching forests, to cheap water 
power furnished by numerous rivers 
and to the nearness to large markets 
in the eastern part of the United 
States. 

The process of converting trees 
into paper is a long laborious one. 
First of all the trees must be marked 
and cut. While much of this work is 
now done by tractors and other 
machines, the services of many 
husky workmen are also required. 

After cutting, the branches at the 
top are removed, the trunk is cut 
into eight-foot lengths and the 
bark is also frequently taken off. A 
large percentage of the logs are now 
coasted or hauled to the edge of a 
river where they are piled awaiting 
the spring thaw. Then when the 
streams are swollen by the melting 
snows, the logs are dumped in and 
are swiftly carried to their destina- 
tion. Jams, however, frequently 
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occur. These must be loosened. The 
“river pigs’ or workmen run quickly 
over the logs, pulling them apart 
with a long-handled cant hook. 
These men move quickly and must 
be sure-footed, otherwise they would 
be crushed by the force of the on- 
coming logs. 

As all of the logs cannot be used 
immediately when they arrive at 
the mill, they are stacked in huge 
piles or are kept floating near the 
shore line of the river. Then as 
needed, they are ridden up the 
“jack ladder” or conveyer. If the 
logs have not been previously 
barked, the loosened bark is rubbed 
off as they jostle against one an- 
other in an inside pond. 

The logs are now inserted into 


large circular saws, which in one 
operation slice them into two-foot 
lengths. These chunks in turn are 
reduced to still smaller pieces. The 
poorer grades of newsprint are made 
by the groundwood process. Here 
the two-foot lengths are held against 
huge grindstones, which operate in 
connection with a steady flow of 
clean water and reduce the logs to a 
pulp. 

The better grades of paper are 
made by the chemical processes. 
Here a machine called a “‘chipper”’ 
reduces the log into small uniform- 
sized chips. These pass on to the 


“digester,” which is a large steel 


tank. After the proper chemical 
solutions are added to the chips, 
the mixture is cooked at a high 


Note piles of chips in background. 


Log raft in Lake Superior 
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temperature under great steam pres- 
sure for several hours. The cooking 
dissolves all but the cellulose fibres 
of the wood. These fibres represent 
about orie-half of its original weight. 

Most newsprint papers are a 
combination of pulps made by both 
Usually from ten to 
thirty-five per cent of chemically- 
made pulp is added to the ground- 
wood pulp to give it greater strength 
and durability. 

The pulp is now ready for the 
paper-making machines. Consisting 
of 99% of water and 1% of fibre, it 
resembles a thin breakfast porridge. 


processes. 


It is flowed evenly onto a fine mesh 
screen belt. As this moves along, 
the water seeps out. The screen also 
vibrates from side to side, thus 
weaving the fibres together into a 
mat. The wet matted web, which is 
taking form, looks like a huge piece 
of wet blotting paper. Steam-heated 
rollers under the screen eliminate 
more moisture. Before leaving the 
paper-making machine, the paper 
is polished or calendered, cut, wound 
on huge rolls and weighed ready for 
shipment. 

Most of tne Canadian mills mak- 
ing this pulpwood are located near a 
river or lake. This not only aids the 
transportation of the logs to the 
mill but supplies the large quanti- 
ties of clean water used daily in the 
manufacturing process. 

Some of these mills are enormous 
affairs. The Great Lakes Paper 
Company at Fort William, Ontario, 
Canada, has the two largest paper- 
making machines on the North 
American continent. One is 304” 
and the other 264’. These machines 
operate at a speed of approximately 
1200 feet per minute. In forty-eight 
hours they turn out paper sufficient 
to encircle the earth at the equator 
with a band two feet wide. 

Although large quantities of trees 
are cut annually for pulp and others 
are damaged by fire, windstorm and 
insects, the supply of Canadian wood 
for pulp will undoubtedly be suffi- 
cient for years and years to come. 
Canada’s available forests are the 
largest in the world, being approxi- 
mately eight hundred million acres. 
These Canadian forests also have 
an added advantage in that they 
are near present-day markets while 
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our own are largely located in 
Alaska and on the Pacific Coast. 
Due to Canada’s good neighbor 
policy and to the care with which 
she is guarding this valuable 


resource, the forests of the Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence region will 
continue almost indefinitely to sup- 
ply newsprint for our thousands 
and thousands of presses. 


Entrance to plant of Gt. Falls Paper Co., at Fort Williams, Canada. This 
company operates the two largest paper-making machines on the North 
American continent. 


Workmen lifting logs from raft in Kaministiquia River onto conveyor outside 
plant of Gt. Lakes Paper Company at Ft. William, Ontario, Canada. 


Logs being floated to mill via Kakabeka Falls in Kaministiquia River, 
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First Grade Unit 


The Home 
MARY EWING 


1. Children’s Interests’ 
A. How homes are built 
B. Different kinds of houses 
C. How the members of a family 
work together 
D. How they play together 
11. First-hand Experience 
\. Excursions 
1. To see a house being re- 
modeled 
2. To see carpenters at work 
3. To see men doing cement 


work 

1. To see horses digging a 
basement 

5. To see a new house recently 
finished 


B. Observations 
1. A house for one family 
2. A duplex 
3. An apartment house 
4. Carpenters, painters, plas- 
terers at work 
C. Collections 
Pictures 
a. Members of the family 
b. Houses 
c. Rooms 
d. Furniture 
e. Children “playing house” 
2. Poems and stories about the 
family 
3. Dishes for playhouse 
D. Experiments 
1. Painting the piayhouse 
2. Sandpapering and painting 
some of the furniture 
3. Arranging furniture 
4. Cleaning and dusting the 
playhouse 
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. Taking flash pictures in play- 
house 
K. Summarizing Experiences 
1. A party for the kindergarten 
children 
a. Read charts 
b. Sing songs 
c. Give poems 
d. Dramatize stories 
Vicarious Experiences 
A. Books 
1. Picture Books 


a. Home is Fun by Miriam 


EK. Mason 


2. Books Read 


Pre-Primers 
a. Off We Go 
b. Little Friends 
c. In Came Pinky 
d. More Dick and Jane 
Stories 
e. Valentine Day 


3. Library Books 


a. The Family Playhouse— 
Tuttle 

b. Peter and Peggy Gates 
and Huber 

c. A Happy Day—Ringer 


B. Discussions 


1. Concerning our collections 

2. Concerning care of playhouse 

3. Concerning our excursion 

t. Concerning dramatic play 

5. Concerning party 

6. Sharing our playhouse with 
other rooms 


Pietures 


1. Magazine covers showing 
children playing 
2. Pictures showing  arrange- 
ment of rooms 
3. Pictures of families 
1. Masterpieces of Art 
a. Feeding Her Birds— 
Millet 
b. The Sackville Children— 
Hoppner 
c. Interior of a Cottage—- 
Israels 
d. Baby Stuart 
Van Dyck 
e. Madonna of the Chair— 


Raphael 


Anthony 


D. Movie and Radio 


1. A. C. E. stories 
2. Bobby Goes. to School — 
Movie 
3. Rhythms 
a. Busy Week — 
Make Believe 
b. The Broom—Music Hour 
c. Here We Go Round the 
Mulberry Bush 
d. Housekeeping— Music 
Hour 
e. Cradle Song—Music Hour 
f. Before School—Music 
Hour 


Days of 


g. Rhythms with the 


phonograph 

1. Doing what the music 
suggests 

2. Rhythms of housework 

3. Occupations 


1. How children play 


4. Music Appreciation 


E. 


a. Cradle Songs of Many 
Nations—Victor 19038A 

b. The Raggedy Man -- 
Victor 18276B 

c. Our Hired Girl— 
Victor 18276A 


Language 


1. Conversation 


a. Making plans for our trips 
to visit new homes 
1. How we will get per- 
mission from parents 
2. Things we want to see 
3. How we will conduct 
ourselves 


b. 


Reports of our trips to see 


new homes 

1. What we saw first 

2, What the carpenters 
were doing 

3. How the basement was 
being dug 


Stories 
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Home is Fun— 
Miriam EK. Mason 
. Sally Does It— 
Baruch and Montgomery 
. Mrs. Goose— 
Miriam Clark Potter 


4, Little I-Like-To-Help 
Patten Beard 
5. To School and Home Again 


~-Crabtree-Walker-Canfield 
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G. Poems 


8. 
9 


I Help Uncle Sam—Allam 
Hiding—Dorothy Aldis 
Hippity-Hop to Bed 

Only One Mother—Cooper 
Litthe—Dorothy Aldis 
Little Brother’s Secret- 
Mansfield 

Which Loved Her Best— 
Allison 

Grown-Up People—Aldis 


Bad—Adlis 


H. Songs and Music 


1. 


to 


13. 


14. 
15. 


Our Busy Week—Days of 
Make-Believe by Christie 
Mother’s Day Days of 
Make-Believe by Christie 
To My Dad — Days of 
Make-Believe by Christie 
My Dolly—Sing and Play 
—Crowninshield 

A Baby’s Way— 

Music Hour 

Rock-a-Bye 


. The Pet Bird 


Washing Day 


. The Broom 


At Tea 

Animal Crackers— 

Music Hour 

Mother and Father— 
Music Hour 

When Daddy Comes Home 
—Music Hour 

Bed Time—Music Hour 
Before School——-Music Hour 


Creative Expression 


A. hi 
1. 


2. 
3. 


idustrial Art 

Making card board furniture 
for a doll house 

Making paper doilies 
Making clay dishes 


B. Fine Arts 


1. 


bo 


6. 


Making pictures of our trip 
to see new houses 

Making pictures illus- 
trate what the workmen 
were doing 

Making pictures of mem- 
bers of the family 

Making pictures to_ illus- 
trate what mother does 
Making pictures to_ illus- 
trate Father’s Work 
Making pictures of helping 
Mother 

Making pictures of differ- 
ent rooms in the house 
Making pictures of a house 
Making pictures of chil- 
dren in the play house 


10. Decorating napkins for the 
party 
11. Decorating invitations for 
the kindergarten 
12. Coloring hectographed pic- 
tures showing children’s ac- 
tivities 
Music 
1. Songs 
a. Original songs about mem- 
bers of the family 
1. How the finished basement 
looked 
5. How the men were re- 
modeling a house 
c. Playing in the playhouse 
1. Dressing up 
2. Choosing members of the 


family 
3. Arranging the play 
house 


2. Stories 
a. Original stories about chil- 
dren playing house 
b. Original stories about fun- 
ny things a young child 
has done 
3. Original poems 
a. Individual poems about 
the play house 
b. Group poems about the 
playhouse — written on 
blackboard different 
lines are suggested by 
pupils 
4. Dramatic piay 
a. Dramatize stories 
1. A Surprise For Mother 
—Elson Book | 
2. The Little Errand Girl 
—Elson Book II 
3. Alice and Her Mother- 
Elson Primer 
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b. Dramatize how father 
works 

c. Dramatize mother receiv- 
ing callers 

d. Dramatize telephone con- 
versation 

f. Play “Mulberry Bush” 

g. Play “Let Us Wash Our 
Dolly’s Clothes” 

Possible Social Science 
Learnings 


A. Attitudes 


1. History 

a. Respect for those who help 
us to secure our food 

b. Respect for those who help 
us to get our clothing 

c. Respect for inventors of 
modern conveniences 

d. Appreciation of conven- 
iences which pioneers did 
not enjoy 

Geography 

a. Appreciation of people of 
other countries who raise 
food for us 

b. Respect for workers in 
different parts of our own 
country 

3. Civics 
a. Respect for the rights of 

others 
b. Respect for work and 
workers 


bo 


c. Pride in good results 

d. Personal responsibility 

e. Dependence of members of 
the family upon one 
another 


B. Meanings and Understandings 


1. History 

a. Our great grandmothers 
did not have gas or elec- 
tric stoves 

b. Electricity makes house- 
work easier 

c. Many modern conven- 
iences have been invented 
recently 

Geography 

a. Milk comes from the farm 

b. Meat and vegetables come 
from the farm 

c. Bananas, oranges, olives, 
and dates come from hot 
countries 


ho 


3. Civics 
a. Observe safety rules on 
excursions 


VI. Other Learnings 
A. Health 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
| 
6. 
10. 
rt. 
12. 
| | 
e 
a. 
: 
2 
8. ta 
9. 
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1. We should eat many differ- 
ent kinds of food 
a. A good breakfast 
b. A good lunch 
ce. A good dinner 


2. Our homes should be kept 


clean 

3. We should have fresh air 

B. Safety 

1. We should avoid putting 
things in our mouths 

2. Avoid playing with sharp 
articles 

3. What to do when dishes 
break 

C. Read 

1. Making and reading charts 
a. A Good Walk 
b. L'ow We Help Mother 
c. What Mother Does 
d. What Father Does 
e. The Living Room 
f. The Bedroom 
g. The Kitchen 

2. Making Pictures “My 
Family” with proper cap- 
tions under each 

3. Making books 
a. Kitchen books 
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b. Family books 7. Writing notes to invite kin- 
c. The family works dergarten to party 
d. The family plays 8. Writing note to invite Miss 
D. Arithmetic Dodge 
1. Writing own address 9. Copying charts 
2. Counting to see how many 10. Copying original poems 
will be at the party 11. Copying poem written by 
3. Counting dishes for the party group 
4. Writing number of dishes on 12. Writing original — stories 
blackboard about** Playing in the play- 
5. Using calendar to find the house” 
date for the party F. Elementary Science 
6. Writing the time on ‘the 1. How the family prepares for 
invitation the different seasons 
7. Finding the time for the a. Difference in clothing 
partly on the clock b. Difference in food 
kX. Writing and Spelling 2. How the family adjusts it- 
1. Writing own name self to different weather 
2. Writing names of the VII. Reference Material for Teacher 
‘family 1. American Childhood 
3. Writing names of rooms Magazines 
4. Writing things found in 2. Social Studies in the Primary 
each room Grades—Storm 
o. Writing notes to thank 3. South Dakota State Course of 
Sally’s mother for washing Study 
curtains 4. Voices of Verse 
6. Writing notes to thank 5. Everything and Anything 
Burdette’s mother for wash- Aldis 
ing table cloth 6. Home Is Fun-~- Mason 


THE HAPPY LITTLE TREE 


A happy little breeze one day 
Met a jolly little tree 
And the leaves began to twinkle 


And to dance about with glee. 


So they laughed up at the sunshine 
While each danced a little jig, 
And their happiness spread and 
spread 


Out to ev'ry little twig. 


Then the twigs all danced together 
"Till the branches, ev'ry one, 
Began to wave and toss their arms 


And all share in the fun. 


At last the trunk thought it would 
help 
So moved gently to and fro, 
And the leaves, twigs, and branches 


big 
"Way down to the ground bowed 
low. 


MARGUERITE ATHERTON 


When the whole tree shook with And then — now would you be- 
laughing lieve it? 


The breeze romped off to a hill. Why, that little tree stood still! 


Explanation for ‘*The Happy Little Tree” 


(Ist line) Right hand up and slightly gesture out. 
(2nd line) Left hand up and slightly gesture out. 


(3rd and 4th lines) Fingers on both hands begin twinkling. 


(Sth and 6th lines) Raise arms above head — fingers still twinkling. 
(7th and 8th lines) Move hands about at wrists — fingers still twinkling. 


(9th thru 12th line) Movement of arms, first to elbow then to shoulder. 


(13th thru 16th line) Move arms up and down and all about — continue 
to move as whole body sways from side to side, swinging finger tips to 
touch floor. 


(17th and 18th lines) Straighten body as movements are gradually lessened 
— first trunk, then branches, twigs and leaves, 


(19th and 20th lines) Stand perfectly still. 
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Our Summer Experiences 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


Act I 
Scene: At Betty’s house a few days before the opening 
of school. 


Characlers: 
Betty Sylvia Duncan 
Frank Marcia Bob 


(As the scene opens, the children are discussing the 
opening of school.) 

Belly: Just think we’ve all had summer with no 
arithmetic, spelling, history, geography and all those 
old subjects, and now—- 

Sylvia: And now you've got to get back to the old 
vrind—isn’t that a shame! 

Duncan: Just a minute you two——don’t tell me 
you’ve gone all summer without being exposed to any 
brain work whatsoever! You don’t expect us to be- 
lieve that, do you? 

Frank: That is a laugh! But it’s just like women— 
they probably parked their brains on the schoolroom 
shelves with all the books and now they must start 


dusting them. Directions: oil well before using! 


Marion: Now boys, you know Betty and Sylvia 
didn’t mean that. They just mean their book educa- 
tion sort of took a vacation. You know, silly, unless 
we were flunking and had to be tutored, we wouldn't 


think of opening a book. 


Bob: As I understand it, you girls claim you can 
simply turn off the jets marked arithmetic, geography, 
spelling etc. in June and forget it all until September. 
You boys, on the other hand, claim it’s impossible. 
There’s one good way to decide this. At our first 
\ssembly this coming week, let’s get the opinions of 
the rest of the school. 


Belly: A grand idea, Bob. As each pupil gives an 
account of their summer activities, we can decide for 
ourselves whether they've used any of the knowledge 
they have learned at school. 


Sylvia: I saw Miss Johnson on the street last week 
and she mentioned the fact she thought it would be 
nice for us older ones to have an interesting program 
as soon as we returned. 


Duncan: Well, we stil! have a few more hours of 
vacation so if it’s all the same to you people I’m going 


for a swim right now. 
Frank: 
(They go off slage singing—Tune “A Hunting We 
Will Go.” 
“A swimming we will go 
A swimming we will go 
We'll catch a crab and put him in a bag, 
A swimming we will go.’’) 


End of Act I 


Come, on gang, let’s go. 


Act II 
At the Assembly, a few days after the Fall 
opening of school. 


Scene: 


Characters: Dunean—announcer 
Jack Ruth Helen 
Joe Laura Tommy 
Betty Sylvia Marcia 


(As the scene opens, DU NCA N is speaking.) 
Duncan: Some of us have been having a friendly 
argument about whether we use any of our school 
subjects during the summer months. This is a good 
time to settle the question and so we have asked a few 


of you to help us out——Jack, will you begin? 


Jack: All summer long I worked in a store, 
Weighing and measuring goods by the score. 
The arithmetic learned in my class last year 
Helped me plenty, never you fear! 
Duncan: Ruth, will you be next, please? 
Ruth: 1 took care of children day after day, 
I taught them to work and taught them to 
play. 
I read them stories at bedtime each night 
Good practice, pronouncing words just right. 
Duncan: Arithmetic and reading were a help to 
Jack and Ruth. How about you, Helen? 
Helen: 1 sang in the choir in church all season, 
Having music in school was, of course the 
reason. 
Practice in singing the whole year through 
Is what they tell us we all should do. 
Duncan: Joe, did you sing too? 
Joe: (shakes his head laughing) 
My job was assistant to the playground leader 
And, although I used no sixth grade reader 
I continued my work in Physical Ed. 
Just as important so ‘tis said. 
Duncan: And now, Laura, how about you? 
Laura: My little sister was promoted on trial, 
Failure in spelling it said in the file 
My job was to teach her how to spell. 
In the test last week she did real well. 
So I’m glad I could use what I'd already 
learned 
And praise from my sister, now I've earned. 
Duncan: 
studying? 


Tommy did you spend the summer 
Tommy: 

I did no arithmetic, I did no spelling, 

I packed all my books away. 

I did no geography, I did no history, 

For all summer long I lay—- 

Not in the sun, not on the grass, nor did I 


lie on the hay, 
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For I spent my summer on a hospital cot 

Through days and nights so hot. 

My spine was hurt, so I lay quite still— 

I was bored but not too ill. 

] had plenty of time to think and think— 

Nothing to do but eat and drink. 

And I decided right then when I got out of 
there 

And could go once more just everywhere, 

I'd make the most of every day— 

And never again pack knowledge away! 


(The children clap as TOMMY finishes. BETTY, 
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SYLVIA and MARCIA slep forward and sing to the 
tune of America the Beauliful——) 

You've proved to us, by words and rhyme 

That knowledge is worthwhile-- 

It keeps right on when school days stop, 

You take it with a smile. 

Vacation time, vacation time 

It was the time for play 

But if we could we know we should 

Give knowledge its own way! 

(They repeat with the school singing with them as the 
play ends.) 


The Verse Choir Calls Upon 
Mother Goose 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Morner GOOSE, the children’s old time favor- 
ite, offers rich material for choral speaking. 


For the littlest tots--on up through. the grades one 


can find verse of quaint melodic quality which will 
have choir appeal. 


Very small children enjoy working out the old fa- 
miliar ones such as Baa Baa Black Sheep -- Boy Blue 
— Mistress Mary -- Hey Diddle Diddle while the older 
boys and girls prefer Hop, step and a jump —- Sing a 
Song of Sixpence —- Kittens Quarrel and many others 
of the longer type. 


Sometimes a pleasing effect is obtained by dividing 
the class with the boys on one side and the girls on 


the other. This results in light and heavy tone contrast. 


Nearly every teacher has a handy volume of Mother 
Goose near by and a little research within its magic 
covers will unearth a vast store of material that in- 
vites choral speaking. 


] To get myself a wife 


Light: 
When | was a bachelor 
| lived by myself 
And all the bread 
And cheese | got 
| put upon a shelf 


All: 

Put upon a shelf 

Put upon a shelf 

And all the bread 

And cheese | got 

| put upon a shelf. 
Vedium: 

The rats and the mice 

Did lead me such a life 

That | went to market 

To get myself a wife. 
All: 


To get myself a wife 


That I went to market 
To get myself a wife. 

Heavy: 
The streets were so broad 
And the lanes were so narrow 
I could not get my wife home 
Without a wheelbarrow 
The wheelbarrow broke 
And my wife got a fall. 

All: 
Down tumbled wheelbarrow, 
Wife and all. 


II 
Light: 
How many miles to Babylon? 
Heavy: 


Three score miles and ten. 
Light: 
Can I get there by candlelight? 


Heavy: 
Yes and back again! 


Medium: 
If your heels are nimble and light 
You may get there by candlelight. 


Light: 

The miller he grinds his corn, his 
corn; 

The miller he grinds his corn, his 
corn; 

The little boy blue comes winding 
his horn, 

With a hop—step and a jump. 


Heavy: 
The carter |] 
team; 
The carter he whistles aside his 
team; 


e whistles aside his 
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And Dolly comes tripping with nice 
clouted cream, 

With a hop—step and a jump. 
Medium: 

The nightingale sings when we’re 
at rest; 

The nightingale sings when we're 
at rest; 

The little bird climbs the tree for 
his nest, 

With a hop—step and a jump. 
All: 

The damsels are churning for curds 
and whey; 

The damsels are churning for curds 
and whey; 

The lads in the field are making 
the hay, 

With a hop—step and a jump. 

I\ 

Light: 

Two little kittens one stormy night, 

Regan to quarrel and then to fight. 
Medium: 

One had a mouse, and the other 
had none. 
All: 

And that’s the way the quarrel 
begun. 
Heavy: 

“T'll have that mouse,” said the 
biggest cat. 
Medium: 

You'll have that mouse? 

We'll see about that. 
Heavy: 

“T will have that mouse” 

Said the eldest son. 
Light: 

“You shan’t have that mouse,’ 

Said the little one. 
All: 

I told you before ‘twas a stormy 
night 

When these two little kittens 

Regan to fight. 
Heavy: 


The old woman seized her sweeping 
broom 

And swept the two kittens 

Right out of the room. 
Medium: 

The ground was covered with ice 
and snow 

And the two little kittens had no- 
where to go. 
Light: 

So they laid them down 

On a mat at the door 

While the old woman finished 

Sweeping the floor. 


V 
Light: 
I saw a ship a sailing, 
A sailing on the sea 
And oh! It was all laden 
With pretty things for me. 
Heavy: 
There were comfits in the cabin. 
Medium: 
And apples in the hold. 
All: 
The sails were made of silk 
And the masts were made of gold. 
Light: 
The four and twenty sailors 
That stood between the decks 
Were four and twenty white mice 
With chains about their necks, 
Heavy: 
The captain was a duck 
With a packet on his back. 
All: 
And when the ship 
Began to move, 
The captain said 
“Quack, Quack.” 
VI 
All: 
This is the way the ladies ride. 
Light: 
Tri, tre, tri, tree, 
Tri, tre, tri, tree! 
All: 
This is the way the gentlemen ride. 
Medium: 
Gallop a trot, 
Gallop a trot! 
All: 
This is the way the farmers ride! 
Heavy: 
Hobbledy hop, 
Hobbledy hop! 
VII 
All: 
Sing a song of Sixpence 
A pocket full of rye; 
Four and twenty blackbirds 
Baked in a pie. 


When the pie was opened 

The birds began to sing 

Was not that a dainty dish 

To set before the king? 
Heavy: 

The king was in his counting house 

Counting out his money. 
Light: 

The Queen was in the parlor 

Fating bread and honey. 
Medium: 

The maid was in the garden 

Hanging up the clothes. 


All: 

Along came a blackbird 

And pecked off her nose. 

Vill 

Girls: 

There were two birds 

Sat upon a stone. 
Boys: 

Fal de ral-al de ral-laddy. 
Girls: 

One flew away 

And then there was one. 
Boys: 

Fal de ral-al de ral-laddy. 
Girls: 

The other flew after 

And then there was none, 
Boys: 

Fal de ral-al de ral-laddy. 
Girls: 

So the poor old stone 

Was left all alone. 
Boys: 

Fal de ral-al de ral-laddy, 
Girls: 

One of these little birds 

Back again flew. 
Boys: 

Fal de ral-al de ral-laddy, 
Guls: 

The other came after 

And then there were two. 
Boys: 

Fal de ral-al de ral-laddy. 
Girls: 

Says one to the other 

Pray, how do you do? 
Boys: 

Fal de ral-al de ral-laddy, 
Girls: 

Very well thank you 

And pray how are you? 


Boys: 
Fal de ral-al de ral-laddy, 
IX 
All: 


Little Boy Blue 
Come blow your horn 


The sheep are in the meadow 


The cows are in the corn. 
Light: 

Where's the little boy 

Who looks after the sheep? 
Heavy: 

He’s under the haycock 

Fast asleep. 
Vedium: 

Will you wake him? 
Heavy: 

No, not I 

For if I did 

He’d be sure to cry. 
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A Trip to Mother Goose Land 


MILDRED C. CORRELL and BARBARA ANN SULLIVAN 


Tis program was given by a group of kindergar- 
ten children as a culmination of their work for the year 
for the entertainment of their parents and friends. 
It was planned so that the children appeared singly, 
or in small groups, each child doing the thing he could 
do best. Some sang alone, others were supported by 
children already on the stage acting as a chorus. 


The dances were simple combinations of the rhythmic 
steps, skipping, pointing, etc., learned during the year. 


The music used was the traditional Mother Goose 
tunes. 


Special scenery, consisting of a large Humpty- 
Dumpty on a wall across the back of the stage, a large 
shoe and haystack at either side, was cut from wall 


board and decorated by an upper grade art class 


The narrator and small child are seated on the stage 
when curtains open. The narrator holds a_ large 
Mother Goose book from which she reads the verses 
that give continuity to the series of Mother Goose 


activities. 


Narrator: 


Once upon a time: 
When Old Mother Goose 
Wanted to wander 
She rode through the air 
On a very fine gander. 


Sometimes she rode high 
Sometimes she rode low 
She rode just as fast 
As her gander would go, 


One day when she rode 
She heard someone cry 

“Whither, Oh Whither 
Oh! Whither so high.” 


Why that’s the old woman 
Who lives in the shoe 
Her children are scattered 

Let’s look for a few. 


Girl dressed as old woman comes from behind shoe, 
appears to be looking for someone. 

Sings, walks about looking, is seated on low bench 
before shoe. 


Narrator: 


Old woman, old woman 
Where are your sons 
That go off to bed 
With their stockings on? 


Why here they come dancing 
Down the old path 
Maybe they will sing 
And give us a laugh. 


Enter small group of boys, sing and dance, “Diddle, 
diddle, dumpling.” Take place at side of stage. 


Varrator: 


Little Miss Muffett 
So sweet and so shy 
Always gets frightened 
When spiders pass by. 


She runs away swiftly 
3ut then with a glance, 

She makes friends with the Spider 
And they sing and dance. 


Two children pantomine and sing, “Little Miss 
Muffet.” 


Narrator: 


Poor Lucy Locket, lost her pocket 
But her friend Kitty found it 
Wasn't she a lucky girl 
To have a ribbon round it) 


Enter two little girls who sing and pantomine 
“Lucy Locket.” 


Narrator: 


Now there’s Old King Cole 
Hfow merry is he 

No wonder he’s happy 
With his fiddlers three. 


They play when he calls them 
They sing and they dance 
You can tell they are happy 
To have such a chance. 


Enter boy dressed as king, walks to center of stage 
sings, ““Old king Cole.” Enter three fiddlers as king 
sings first part of song, sing chorus then clap it. 


King is seated on throne at back-center of stage. 
The eight children on stage assemble in front of king 
and dance. 


Narrator: 


The Queen of Hearts 
Is a lovely miss 

She makes her sweet tarts 
On such days as this. 
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Of course, she is careful 
To put them up high 
In case that bad Knave 
Should be passing by. 


Enter Queen and Knave from opposite sides, pan- 
tomine and sing, ‘““The Queen of Hearts.” 


Queen is seated beside king, knave on low stool. 


As old Woman stands and peers about Narrator 
reads: 


Poor Old Woman 

Who lives in a shoe 
No wonder she worries 

1 would, wouldn't you} 


Her children are scattered 
All over the place 

She may look for hours 
Without even a trace. 


Here’s Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary 
How does your garden grow? 
You must have lovely flowers there 

Because you work it so. 


Enter “‘ Mistress Mary” and little boy who sings, 
‘Mistress Mary.” These two are joined by “Miss 
Muffett and the Spider” and they do a dance for the 
king and queen. 


Narrator: 


Little Bo Peep 
And Mary her friend 
Start on a searching trip 
Where will it end? 


One looks for Little Boy Blue 
The other for sheep 

There’s Little Boy Blue 
Fast asleep. 


Enter two little girls from opposite sides, walk 
about, looking for someone. Bo Peep stops center 
front, sings. Other little girl stops near hay stack, 
sings, “‘Little Boy Blue.” 


All three come to center front, girls sing and boy 
pantomines ‘Boy Blue.” 


Narrator: 


Oh! Here’s a fine Lady 
Upon a White Horse 

Maybe she’s just ‘come from 
Banberry Cross. 


Such dancing and prancing 
As you’ve never seen 
This rider is dressed 
To look like a Queen. 


Enter ‘‘Bare-back rider.” Sings and dances. 


Narrator: 


Four littlhe Maidens 

With blonde and brown hair 
All wait for Johnny 

Who's gone to the fair. 


He seems to be late 

With his garland of flowers 
But they'll wait around 

If he’s gone for hours. 


Enter four girls who sing, ‘Oh Dear, What Can the 
Matter Be.” Enter boy who dances, weaving in and 
out among girls, distributes flowers to girls. Takes 
center front, sings, ‘Girls and Boys, Come Out to 
Play.”’ All go to back of stage and ten smallest chil- 
dren enter, sing, “Ten Little Indians.” Do Indian 
dance. 


CURTAIN 


Song of the Two Crows 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Two black crows sat on a telegraph wire 
Singing their racuous song: 

‘How fine we sing! Caw! Caw! Caw! Caw!” 
Then a small boy came along, 

Humming a gay and jolly tune 
As he hopped and skipped on his way; 

Said the crows, ‘Caw! Caw! Just hark to that! 
What a silly old song!” said they. 

‘*He should hear us sing! Caw! Caw! Caw! Caw! 


Then he’d learn something! Caw! Caw! Caw! 


Caw! 


Caw!” 
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Lessons In Social Studie 


ALICE HANTHORN [ 
Principal Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


AMERICA FOR US (Reading Lesson) 


4p de 


We live in America. 
We are so happy to be here. 
These are the reasons: 
We have good homes. 


We have good schools. 


We can go to our own church. 
America is a free country. 


Everyone helps to make our laws. 


Everyone helps to elect our officers. 


We love America. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Vlake a Class Booklet 


Let each child draw a large picture of something he loves in America. Under each print or 
write a few sentences as: 


I love my home. or I have a pony. 

We all work. It is gentle. 

We all play. I take good care of it. 
We have good times. I love it. 


Discuss each picture. Emphasize the idea that in America we are free. We are safe. We can 
own property and no one tries to take it from us or to destroy it. 


Briefly contrast this with countries which have followed vicious leaders. Countries are left 
in ruins, people are frightened, hungry and needing clothing. 
Class Chart on “Our School’. 


Discuss and formulate a set of good rules for the school. These are suggestive: 
g 88 


1. We will be prompt. 
2. We will work hard. 
3. We will help each other. 


WHO AM I? WHO AM I? 


[ AM A BIG COUNTRY. I HAVE A HAPPY HOME. 

1 AM A FREE COUNTRY. I GO TO A GOOD SCHOOL. 
MY PEOPLE ARE HAPPY. ] HAVE A PONY. 

THEY MAKE THEIR OWN LAWS. I WANT TO BE A FARMER, 


WHO AM IP WHO AM I? 
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Lessons In Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN 


OUR GARDENS (Reading Lesson) 


This summer we raised gardens. 

Some of us bought seeds at school. 
Some had their own gardens at home. 
Some helped father raise a big garden. 


We all raised fresh vegetables. 
We all raised radishes, peas, and beans. 


We ate these last summer. 


We raised onions, potatoes, pumpkins, and 
Squash. 


We are putting these into the cellar. 


These will be good next winter. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Reports of Gardeners. 
Ask each child to prepare a report on his home garden. Older children can write out the 
report, younger children can draw pictures and explain them. Emphasize the health value of 


vegetables cooked immediately after being brought in from the garden. Also the health value of 
raw vegetables. 


Putting the Garden to Bed. 


In some localities frost comes early in September. These garden crops must be harvested at 
once if they have not been cared for earlier. 


After the turnip, onions, cabbages, pumpkins, squash, and any other vegetables have been 
taken in, the dead vines and stalks should be raked out, piled up, and burned. If possible, fertilizer 
should be scattered over the garden plot to enrich the soil for the next year. 


STORY HOUR 


JIMMY IS A MEMBER OF A LARGE FAMILY. JIMMY HAS A FATHER, A MOTHER, 
TWO SISTERS, AND THREE BROTHERS. THEY ARE ALL HEALTHY AND HAPPY. 


JIMMY’S MOTHER HAS TO COOK A LOT OF FOOD FOR HER FAMILY. EACH 
ONE HAS A BIG APPETITE. SOMETIMES IT IS HARD TO FIND ENOUGH FOOD 
TO COOK. 


THIS SUMMER IT WAS EASY. DO YOU KNOW WHY? THEY HAD A BIG FAMILY 
GARDEN! EVERYONE HELPED IN THE GARDEN. THE CHILDREN PULLED OUT 
THE WEEDS AND HELPED FATHER HOE AROUND THE PLANTS. THE CHILDREN 
PICKED AND SHELLED THE PEAS. THEY PULLED UP THE FRESH RADISHES 
AND ONIONS AND PREPARED THEM FOR THE TABLE. HOW GOOD THE FOOD 
TASTED FROM THE GARDEN. NEXT YEAR THEY PLAN TO HAVE A BIGGER 
GARDEN. 
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Lessons In Social Studies 


ALICE HANTHORN 
HOW VEGETABLES ARE KEPT 
(Reading Lesson) 
Gardeners raise many vegetables. 
They want to save them all. 
There are different ways of doing this. 
One good way is to can the vegetables. 


Some ladies cook the vegetables in pressure 
cookers. 


Then the hot vegetables are sealed in the cans. 
Some vegetables are quickly frozen. 


They are kept in refrigerators until they are 
used. 


Some vegetables are dried. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


“Conservation of Food.” 


Explain the meaning of this term. Discuss why it is so necessary to conserve all food just 
now. Much food must be sent overseas. We in America are glad to share our abundance with 
others. But we cannot afford to waste anything. 


Pressure Cooked Vegetables. 


This is considered the safest way to can vegetables in the home. Strong heat prevents any 
possibility of food spoiling and of poison forming in the food. 


Frozen Vegetables. 


This is becoming a common method of preserving vegetables and fruits. The quick freezing 
retains the color, the freshness, and the natural taste of the food. Frozen food is high in vitamins. 


Vegetables must be kept frozen until time to cook them. 


Dried Vegetables. 


Some vegetables can be dried. This method is not as good as the others but in some localities 
it seems to be the only way of freezing them. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Bring in wrappers of the frozen vegetables. Find where they have been processed. Make a 


list of vegetables which are handled this way. 
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Lessons In Social Studies 


ALICE HANTHORN 


OUR FRUITS (Reading Lesson) 


Fruit is good to eat. 

We like it because it is sweet. 

We like it because it is juicy. 

We like some kinds made into pie. 

We like some kinds with cream and sugar. 
We like to eat raw fruit. 

Mother cans fruit. 

She makes it into jelly. 


She makes it into butter and jam. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Make a list of the kinds of fruit produced in the locality of your school. If you are in a fruit 


section, try to visit an apple or peach orchard and learn how fruit is sorted for shipping. 


Learn the names of the kinds of apples. If fruit is abundant have an apple party at school. 
Under ordinary conditions, making jelly for a party would be a fine project, but unless sugar is 
donated this is impossible. 


Health Value of Fruit. 


Fruit is rich in vitamins, is good for the teeth, helps regulate the system, and is delicious to 


the taste. Most children enjoy eating fruit. The few children who dislike it, should be re-educated. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


1. ONE TREE PRODUCED 3 BUSHELS OF APPLES AND ANOTHER TREE PRODUCED 
4 BUSHELS. HOW MANY DID BOTH PRODUCE? 


2. APPLES COST 6 CENTS A POUND. HOW MUCH WILL 2 POUNDS COST? 


3. MOTHER MADE 9 CANS OF FRUIT. SHE GAVE 4 CANS TO A NEIGHBOR. HOW 
MANY HAD SHE LEFT? 
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PRIMARY ARITHMETIC SEAT WORK Louise D. Tessin 


Mary painted some pictures. She painted a ball, a bird and a fish. She also painted a 
shoe, a star, a boat, a duck and an owl. 


Write the correct name on the dotted line below each picture. 


Now let us make a number game about the letters in the words. 


We will add up the letters in the words printed below. 
How many Is in ball.............. 

How many Is in ball and owl.............. 

How many 0s in boat, owl and shoe 
How many bs in bird, boat and ball.............. 
How many Ss in star, shoe and fish.............. 
How many fs in star and boat.............. 

How many as in ball, boat and star............. ° 
How many fs in bird and star.............. 

How many hs in shoe and fish.............. 


How many ds in bird and duck.............. 


How many things did she draw that can swim in the water 


Name them 


How many things did she draw that can sit on a twig 


Name them 
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PRIMARY READING SEAT WORK Louise D. Tessin 


We eat many kinds of vegetables. Vegetables are very good for us. We eat the roots of 
some vegetables. We eat the leaves of other kinds. Then there are some vegetables of which 


we eat the seeds. Some vegetable stalks are good to eat. We eat the seed pods of still other 
kinds. 


Can you write the correct names on the lines below: 


We eat the leaves of.............. 


We eat the seed pod of............06 

We eat the seeds of.............. 

peas carrots turnips lettuce 
potatoes beans celery spinach 


rhubarb cabbage onions 


Ts 
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Phonics 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Note: (This is the first of a series of articles in words. Step 2. He is taught to SEE simi- 
on Phonics to show three important steps in larities and differences in words. Step 3. He 
its teaching. Step 1. That the child must be is taught to ANALYZE words to the degree 


taught to HEAR similarities and differences ) 


Step 1. Teaching the Child to Hear Similarities and Differences in Words— 


The Initial Consonant or Vowel Sounds. 


Several weeks of preliminary work in ear-training should precede all other phases of work 
in phonics. Through an acquired vocabulary of, at least, sixty words the child is given the op- 
portunity to get the phonic sense before he is expected to see its significance. Before recog- 
nizing the initial sounds of words in print, he should be given the opportunity to hear the 
initial sounds of many words. The children should hear frequently the initial sounds and 
vowel blends, the final consonants and vowel blends in words. Each new page of the reading 
text should give the teacher opportunity to present words to the children that they may rec- 
ognize their similarity and differences through sound. All kinds of motivated games and 
practice exercises can be worked out, viz.: 


1. Having the children recognize the beginning of their own names. 


**l know some children in this room whose names begin like ‘box.’ Will those children please 
stand.’’ (Betty, Bob, Billy, etc. rise). 


2. Finding things in the room that begins like Donald’s name. (desk, doll, etc.). 

3. Having the children give words that start like rain (red, read, rake, radio, rap, etc.); 
like spring (spell, spank, speak, splash, spot, spin, etc.). 

4. The teacher giving a piece of a word like ‘‘ca”’ and asking the children to suggest things 
in a grocery store beginning like ‘‘ca’’ (carrot, cabbage, candy, caramel, catsup, etc.). 


5. The teacher presenting a piece of a word like ‘‘la”’ for the children to finish (lamb, lap, 
lamp, lantern, etc.). 


6. The teacher sounding lists of words like: 


man put bed try chimney 
back pet bad trailer clean 
may will mat ten cheese 


The children are to tell which words in the list begin the same. The teacher herself must be 
sure to pronounce the words firmly but not in a distorted way. 


HEARING Final Consonants and Blends in Words. 
1. By having the children name the rhyming words in Mother Goose rhymes. 


Little Jack Horner Ding Dong bell Jack and Jill 
Sat in the Corner Pussy’s in the well Went up the hill 
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Phonics (continued) 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


By taking small couplets of poetry that the children know and doing the same. 


“The flowers ned, the shadows creep, 
The little lambs have gone to ——————_. 


**Up in the sky so very far, 
There hangs a lovely, shining —————.. 


‘The spring rain is so very sweet, 
It slowly falls upon the —————. 


**Rub-a-dub-dub, 

Three men in a ————— 
** Away ran a pig 

To dance a 


By having certain children make up little jingles of their own for the others to guess the 
rhyming word or words that sound alike. 


On his toes Eight, nine, ten 
There he goes A big, fat hen 
The little boy The old Clock 

Had a new toy Went tick tock. 


2. The teacher may sound successively two or three words at a time. The children must tell 
which words in the lists end alike: 


hill fall met sing take 
will sit pet bring slate 
still wall run wind shake 


3. The teacher sounds several words containing the consonant 6b. She pronounces 
each word slowly and distinctly, the children matching her mouth. Then she asks the chil- 
dren to tell whether the given consonant ‘‘b” appears at the beginning or end of the words. 


boat box rob been boy 
grab cab blue be crab 


4. The teacher pronounces slowly lists of words like: 
that which who then’ that them’ then _ that 
She asks the children to count the number of times the word ‘“‘that’® appears. 


5. The teacher pronounces slowly lists of words like: 


1. sing ring bring wing wind 
2. take. man make wake cake 
3. hen Ben men pin then 
4. blow show cold grow bow 
5. rain snow train pain chain 


The children are to be able to detect from sound, the word that dees not belong. 
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Recess was just over and the 
six-year-olds were unrolling their 
mats upon the floor. Then they lay 
down on them for quiet relaxation. 
At the beginning of the speech 
period there should be complete 
freedom from tension in the school 
room. The teacher also lay down, 
not only because she, too, needed a 
brief rest period; but, because the 
children seem to relax more com- 
pletely when they see their teacher 
resting. 


“*Wake up!” she called softly at 
the end of the rest period, and the 
children put away their mats before 
going to the front of the room for 
the Speech Class. At the end of the 
rest period the hearing ability of the 
class is very keen; and since im- 
proved speech depends upon accur- 
ate hearing there is usually a listen- 
ing exercise at this time. 


Teacher: Today I’m _ going to 
whisper the names of some boys and 
girls. If you hear your name, stand. 
Bobby, Judith, Kay, Billy, Sheila. 
All sit. All the others may stand. 
Touch your head, your shoulders, 
your knees, your toes. Clap hands. 
Your toes, your knees, your should- 
ers, your head. All whirl around 
once. Jump two times. Sit. 

As all the directions are whispered 
attentive listening is necessary. 
Every child is encouraged to take 
part. Pupils who are hard of hearing 
are discovered at this time. 


Teacher: (whispering). Let’s listen 
and see how many can hear the 
clock ticking. You may raise your 
hand quietly when you hear it. 


Then she says the rhyme, “The 
Clock:” 


Tick-tock, tick-tock, 

Merrily sings the clock; 

It’s time for work, 

It’s time for play, 

So it sings throughout the day; 

Tick-tock, tick-tock, 

Merrily sings the clock. 

—Unknown. 

As I say it again let’s sway to the 

rhythm of it. Next see if you can 
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Observations of Speech Correction Classes 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


‘‘lip” the parts I say. Form the 
words with your lips, but don’t 
make a sound. 


Tick-tock, tick-tock, 
Merrily sings the clock; 
It’s time for work, 

It’s time for play. 


(This time you may whisper the 
lines as I say them. This helps with 
breath control.) 


I noticed while you were whisper- 
ing the poem that several of you 
know all the words of it. So now you 
may sound it aloud while I whisper 
it. (The whispering of the poem by 
the teacher helps the slower children 
who do not yet have it completely 
memorized. ) 


* * 


The second day when the speech 
correction class began the teacher 
said, ‘When I give the name of an 
animal you be that animal, take a 
deep breath, and say what it says. 
A cow, Alice. The cow, ‘‘ Moo-moo”’ 
is right. A sheep, Karen. A cat, 
Jimmy. All be baby chicks. A dog, 
Jack. Take a deep breath. All be 
ducks. Now you may listen to a 
poem about “‘The Duck.” 


A duck goes down to a shady pool, 
Quack, Quack, Quack, Quack! 
The water is so very cool. 

Quack, quack, quack, quack! 


Some other ducks are coming here. 
Quack, quack, quack, quack! 
They all can swim, they have no fear. 
Quack, quack, quack, quack! 


—Anonymous, 


When I give the poem again you 
may move to it just as the rhythm 
of it makes you want to. (Teacher 
says it with dominant rhythm and 
children respond to it in various 
ways. Two little boys walk like 


ducks.) 


Now as I say it again you be the 
ducks and say the words with your 
bills (lips) without making a sound. 
(Children enjoy “‘lipping’ the 
words.) 


This time you may whisper the 
words. Take a deep breath. 

As I tell the story of the duck you 
may say the parts I leave out. 

Teacher: A duck goes down 

Children: To a shady pool. 


T. Quack, quack. 
C. Quack, quack. 


Some other ducks 
Are coming here. 
Quack, quack! 
Quack, quack! 


Q 


They all can swim 
They have no fear, 
T. Quack, quack! 
C. Quack, quack. 


AA 


A child who has trouble with the 
sound *“‘kw” is asked to be the duck 
who goes down to a shady pool and 
respond with all the Quack, quacks 
as the rest of the class give the 
story part. 


Teacher: Let’s play a “‘qu” (kw) 
game. I am thinking of a word that 
begins with qu. It is the name of the 
person whom the pussy-cat went to 
London to visit. 


(If the children cannot guess 


queen” they are given the rhyme: 


Pussy-cat, pussy-cat, 

Where have you been? 

I’ve been to London to visit the 
queen. 


Pussy-cat, pussy-cat, 
What did you there? 

I frightened a little mouse 
Under her chair. 


I am thinking of a word that 
means fast, but begins with qu- not 
slow, but qu- 

(Children guess quick.) 

Two pints of milk make one qu-- 

(Children guess quart). 

Two dimes and one nickel are the 
same as one qu-- 


* * * 


Teacher: Today before we begin 
our new work who would like to be 
the duck who goes down to a shady 
pool? 
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(The Duck poem and the “qu” 
sound are reviewed). 


When I was a little girl I had a 
doll named Lucinda. She was really 
my favorite doll even though her 
head was limp, her body was limp, 
and her feet were flat and still. 


Children: She was a rag doll! 


Teacher: Yes. You may each be 
my rag doll now — my favorite doll. 
I am talking softly. I may whisper 
some of the time. Do everything my 
doll does if you can hear me. You 
have no bones. Your body is limp. 
Your head is limp. Your hands lie in 
your lap. They are very still. Now 
your head flops down on your 
knees. Your hands hang at your 
sides. Your head comes up. You 
swing your arms limply back and 
forth. You lie down on the floor 
relaxed. My favorite doll sleeps and 
sleeps. 


The teacher had noticed that there 
were several baby-talkers in the 
group; so today she had planned to 
use some rhymes with which the 
class was already familiar and which 
are helpful in applying the correct 
form of the sounds mispronounced 
in baby talk. 


To give practice in the correct 
form of **ch” 


If ’'d as much money as | could 
spend, 

I never would cry, “‘Old chairs 
to mend! 

Old chairs to mend! Old chairs to 
mend!” 

I never would cry, “‘Old chairs to 
mend!” 

— Mother Goose. 


The Chee-Choo Bird 


A little green bird sat on a fence rail, 

Chee-choo, chee-choo, chee-choo! 

The song was the sweetest I ever had 
heard, 

Chee-choo, chee-choo, chee-choo! 

I ran for some salt to put on its tail, 

Chee-choo, chee-choo, chee-choo! 

But while | was gone away flew the 
bird, 


Chee-choo, chee-choo, chee-choo! 


—Unknown. 


To help with the correct sound 


Kvery fiddler he had a fine fiddle, 
And a very fine fiddle had he; 


“Twee, tweedle-dee, tweedle-dee,” 


Went the fiddlers three. 
Oh, there’s none so rare as can 
compare 
With King Cole and his fiddlers 
three. 
—Mother Goose 


Lady-bug, lady-bug, 

Fly away, fly, 

Fly to the mountain, 

Fly away, fly. 

Lady-bug, lady-bug, 

Fly away, fly, 

Fly home to your babies, 
Fly away, fly. 


—Anonymous 


* * 
These she used for following 
lessons: 
g 


Goosey, Goosey, Gander, 
Where shall I wander? 
Upstairs and downstairs, 

_ And in my lady’s chamber. 


Mother Goose 


Jack, be nimble, 
Jack, be quick, 

Jack, jump over 
The candlestick. 


There were two blackbirds 
Sitting on a hill. 

One named Jack 

The other named Jill. 

Fly away, Jack! 

Fly away, Jill! 

Come again. Jack! 

Come again, Jill! 


Jingle bells, jingle bells, 
Jingle all the way, 
Jingle bells, jingle bells, 
Jingle all the day. 


Polly put the kettle on, 
Polly put the kettle on 
Polly put the kettle on 
We'll all have tea. 


Hickory, dickory, dock, 
The mouse ran up the clock, 
The clock struck one, 

The mouse ran down, 
Hickory, dickory, dock. 


—Traditional 


This little pig went to market; 
This little pig stayed at home; 

This little pig had roast beef; 
This little pig had none; 

This little pig said, “‘ Wee, wee, wee! 
I can’t find my way home.” 


This is the way we wash our hands, 
Wash our hands, 
Wash our hands 
This is the way we wash our hands 
So early in the morning. 
* * * 


Drill rhymes for stammerers: 
Tippy, tippy, tip toe 
Here we go, 
Tippy, tippy, tip toe 
To and fro. 
Tippy, tippy, tip toe 
Through the house, 
Tippy, tippy, tip toe 
Like a mouse. 
Anon. 


Peter, Peter, pumpkin eater, 

Had a wife and couldn’t keep her; 

He put her in a pumpkin shell 

And there he kept her very well. 
—Mother Goose 


* * * 


There were two children in the 
group who lisped: so a few drill 
rhymes especially for them were 
worked in. 


Boats sail on the rivers, 
And ships sail on the sea; 
But clouds that sail across the sky 
Are prettier far than these. 
—Rossetti. 


Simple Simon met a pie-man 
Going to the fair; 

Said Simple Simon to the pie-man, 
‘Let me taste your ware.” 


Said the pie-man to Simple Simon, 
Show me first your penny,” 

Said Simple Simon to the pie-man, 
“Indeed I have not any.” 


—Mother Goose 
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September Science Seatwork 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


WHICH IS RIGHT? UNDERLINE. 


1. On sunny September days you may see it 
lying curled up asleep in the sun. It uses its 
tongue to hear with. If it hears you coming near 
it will crawl away for it is afraid of people. 


grasshopper garter snake dog 

2. When the cold days come this animal nests 
in a hollow tree. Sometimes you see it sitting in 
a tree with its big bushy tail up over its back to 
keep it warm. 


During the summer it leaves its winter home 
and makes a nest of twigs and leaves on the 
branch of a tree. This nest is roofed over so nearly 
water proof that the inside is always dry. The 
animal babies are carried to the new home just as 
human babies are taken to summer resorts. 


squirrel cat common mole 

3. Other animals that build themselves sum- 
mer homes are very tiny ones. They come out of 
the ground and build little round grass nests, 
with an entrance on one side near the bottom. A 
private runway leads from the door to their 
winding pathways hidden under grass. When 
cold weather comes they go back to their homes 
in the ground. 


turtles rabbits meadow mice 
4. When fall comes you do not see the little 
obbbing bits of light which have been flying about 
your garden during hot summer evenings. Their 
light comes from a fat-body on the lower rear 
part of the beetles. It has a high proportion of 
light rays, for almost no waves are wasted in 
giving heat. An electric bulb is only ten per cent 
light efficient; even the sun only 35%. These 
beetles are 99% efficient. What are their names? 


fireflies 


lady bugs wasps 


DRAW A LINE BETWEEN WORDS WHICH GO 
TOGETHER. 


goldenrod butterfly 
purple Black-eyed 
Monarch Cecropia 
Red-winged asters 
milkweed blue 
gentians pods 

moth yellow 
Susans blackbird 


GUESS THESE RIDDLES, 


l. We grow in bunches. 
We are purple. 
We are good to eat. 
We make good preserves. 
What are we? 


Who am I? 


You may often find me digging a burrow near 
the surface of the ground where insects are, as I 
live on insects and earthworms. Mice sometimes 
use my runways and eat seeds. Then I am blamed 


for eating seeds; but, really I eat very few. I help 
the gardener and the farmer as I destroy a great 
many underground insects. However, I must 
confess I do disfigure lawns running burrows. 


I am a velvet black color. My hair will lie in any 
direction and is dust proof. My nose is long and 
pointed and my hands large and paddle like. My 
eyes are so small that I can hardly see at all. 
My ears are so small that a boy once said that 
they had been worn off. 


Do you know who I am? (common mole) 


3. Who are we? 


My mate, our babies and I always look alike in 
summer and winter. All of us are slate gray and 
have black caps and tails and rusty undertail 
coverts. Do you know what coverts are? [ll tell 
you. They are small feathers not used in flying. 


Don’t think we are bragging, but we do some- 
thing that no other bird will do. We take care of 
orphan Birds. 


Singing in the rain is our favorite recreation. 
We perch on a tree or bush and sing for an hour 
at a time. Sometimes we imitate other birds. 
This is great sport. Who are we? (cat birds) 


FILL EACH BLANK IN THE POEM WITH THE 
CORRECT WORD. 


A Game of Tag 


A grasshopper once had a------------ of tag 
With------------ crickets that lived near-------- --, 
When he stubbed his----- >» and------- he went 
Too---------- to see---------------- your eye. 
Then-------- crickets leaned up----------- a fence, 
And chirped till------------ sides----------- sore, 
But the grasshopper--------- **You------- laugh- 
ing at----------- ’ 
And I-------------- play--------------- more. 


For he was----------------- hurt by the--------- . 
And the gay------------ crickets went---------- - 
with the-------------- > 
And--------------- missed-------------- at all. 
—Unknown 
game said won't 
are any against 
me the their 
never him game 
on little not 
fall wanted went 
some by with 
toe quick over 


DRAW A CIRCLE AROUND WORDS WHICH 
MAKE YOU THINK OF SEPTEMBER. 


School Labor Day ripe apples 
vacation anemones red tomatoes 
snowman mother canning new books 


schoolmates baby birds 
Flag Day marigolds 
sunflowers ripe peaches 


the circus 


corn on the stalk 
Christmas 
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Ger out your scissors, paste, 
and colored papers, and we'll make 
a‘‘*folded” picture for our September 
bulletin board. 

A large sheet of blue will furnish 
the sky background and a sheet of 
green will serve as the grass. Cut the 
green to represent hills or uneven 
ground lines. Paste over blue so 
that sky measures about one third 
of picture space. Cut a house from 
white paper and paste on poster. 
(Illustration suggests location.) Fold 
a piece of red orange paper (fan 
style) and paste on for the roof. 
Roof line is a little narrower at top 
to give slant. 


ZAIN. 


Folding for Fun 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Cut a chimney from gray paper 
and paste above roof. Fold green 
shutters to paste on edges of wind- 
ows and doors (fan style). 

Now we are ready to landscape the 
yard. Fold several different shades 
of green paper (fan style) and paste 
around the foundation of house. (See 
illustration.) Fold smaller pieces of 
green and paste in yard to form a 
flower garden. Folded colored paper 
is used for flowers. Fold white paper 
(fan style) and cut top edge for 
pickgts. Paste fence in foreground as 
illustrated. Paste brown paper tree 
trunks in yard. Fold green paper 
(fan style) and paste to form pine 


JUS 


A SIGN OF SEPTEMBER 


CLARA G. CORNELL 
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trees. See illustration. If desired, a 
garage may be added following the 
same directions as used in making 
the house. Draw and cut out a paper 
doll from white or cream colored 
paper. Add black or brown paper 
hair. Crayon eyes and mouth. Fold 
(fan style) any colored paper desired 
and paste on for dress. Put folded 
basket in doll’s hand. Now your 
folded poster is finished. Wasn't 
folding fun? (if desired, a paper 
windmill may be added.) 


September’s here. How do I know? It by the roadside, straight and tall, 
The fairest flower of the fall, 


The flower that we all remember 


The goldenrod just told me so. 
It waved its sunny plumes at me, 


So that I couldn’t help but see Trims up the world when it’s September. 


BY 
| 
| Y 


TO HELP THE CHILD CREATE 
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MARY GERALDINE GRENNAN 


ScHoor is over for the day. Didn’t you enjoy 
the walk home? 
fresh, 


The sun is so bright and the air so 


You are so hungry . . . you are ready to enjoy the 
afternoon treat that Mother has waiting for you. 

It might be some bread and jelly, some cookies 
freshly baked, a golden doughnut or a big red apple. 

Oh how good all these taste! 

We are going to make a picture of you (boy or girl) 
enjoying your afternoon treat. Which one have you 
selected? 

With which hand do you eat? Raise it up. . . pre- 
tend you are eating. 

Your arm is bent and raised so that your hand will 
reach your mouth. 

Turn your paper the tall way. Draw your head real 
large and rather close to the top of the paper. 

If you are a little girl . . . arrange the hair just the 
way you like to wear your own hair. . . in curls, in 
braids or bobbed. 


Put in the eyes. . . large ones, a pretty mouth. The 
mouth will be opened a little because you are eating. 

Did you raise your arm? What are you eating... 
bread and jelly, a cooky or a big red apple? 

Draw a pretty dress on your figure. Has it short 
sleeves . . . a fancy little collar? 

You might be carrying your doll in your other arm. 
What is your doll’s name? Or, you might be carrying 
a toy... can you think of a nice one? 

Now behind your figure, draw in the corner of your 
house . . . show part of a window in it. 

Who would be looking out of the window at you? 
Why, Mother, of course ... she is smiling at you, 
so, turn up the corners of her mouth a little. 

She is so happy that you are enjoying your treat. 

If there is an empty space up near the corner of 
the house, put in a bush or some nice Autumn flowers 

. . sunflowers are very fine. 

Maybe you have drawn a little boy . . . see that he 
is tall... his head large . . . don’t forget to give 
him ears. 

Maybe his hair is tousled because he ran all the 
way home, 

Bend his arm so that he ean eat his treat. 

He might be wearing a nice blouse with a tie or a 
sweater and long trousers. 

Maybe you drew him so tall that you do not need 
to show his feet. 


MARY L. RYAN 


Lesson One 


A Treat After School 


He might have one of his toys, too . . . he is going 
to play after he has finished eating. 

Put in a corner of his house behind him. . 
window with Mother in it. 


. a large 


There might be some pretty flowers growing along 
the house. 

We always start to color our center of interest first 
. . . that is the large figure which is close to the center 
of your paper. 

Faces, necks, arms and hands are colored in orange. 

The little girl’s cheeks might be rosy . . . put your 
red on lightly. 

Color the eyes and mouth. Use a little black around 
the eyes. Make the eyes large and the mouth rather 
small. 


Outline the bread in brown... is there some red 


jelly on it? 


A cooky might have some pink icing on it. 

What color would you like to make the hair? What 
is the color of your own hair? 

You might color the dress like one of your own little 
dresses . . . pink, red or orange. The little collar and 
belt might be in another color, you wish... white 
outlined in purple. 

Do the socks match the dress? 

Can you think of a pretty color for your doll’s dress? 
It might be blue or white ... it might be striped, 
dotted or it could even have a little flower design in it. 
Color your doll as prettily as you can. 

If you put Mother in the window. . . she might be 
wearing a white dress outlined in blue or it could be 
a pale blue. 

Outline the white curtains in the window in blue. 

Your house will be light in color. . . pink or yellow 
outlined in blue. 

Outline the window in blue, also. 

The grass could be a bright green with lovely Au- 
tumn flowers growing here and there. You might color 
them in red or orange with green centers. 

If you have drawn a little boy ... he might be 
wearing a white blouse outlined in purple and a pretty 
red tie, or, lie might be wearing a sweater of purple, 
red or blue. 

Maybe you might like his trousers striped in black 
and white or in blue and white. 

The apple he is eating is a beautiful red one. . . or 
he might be eating an orange cooky outlined in purple. 

Mother could be wearing a lovely white dress with 
red dots . . . make the dots bright. 
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Outline the window shade in blue . 
also. 

Your house might be very light in color 
or yellow outlined in blue. 

Wouldn’t you like to make his little wagon, a red 
one, with yellow wheels outlined in red. 


. . the window, 
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If you put a bush up near the house color it in green. 


If there are flowers growing along the house, color 
them brightly. 


Does your bread and jelly, your cooky or your 
apple look good enough to eat? 


JU _ 
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A BUILD UP PICTURE Helen Strimple 
bright red MRS HEN GOES TO MARKET 
hs A BUILD UP PICTURE light 
/ blue 
Color Mrs.Hen. Cut 


out head marked No.1 
DY and paste on dotted 
space also marked No.1. 
Follow with No. 2 and so 
on until the picture 
is completed. 


yellow 


\ 


red brown 


/ 


Helen Sfrimple 
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brown 
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SAMMY WALKS 


WHEN THE _____ TKO 
SIGN SAYS __/ ww 
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SAFETY POSTER Helen Strimple 
| 
(See instructions Page 64) 
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Harold M. Lambert Photo 


RURAL FREE DELIVERY 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


RURAL FREE DELIVERY 
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The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to 
talk, helping to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the in- 
terests, needs and speech habits of the individuals in her class. The teacher should 
solicit a variety of answers and opinions from her pupils. This may lead to interesting 
and valuable discussions among the members of her group. A conscious effort should 
be made to increase the meaning and speaking vocabularies of each child. 


What is the little girl in the picture doing? 

Do you think it is in the city or in the country? 

Why do you think so? 

Do you think the little girl is sending the letter, or receiving it? Why do you think so? 
How should the envelope be addressed? 

Why do we seal the envelope? 

How much postage must be attached to a letter? 

What is meant by “rural free delivery)” 

How is mail in the country districts delivered to people 

How do we receive our mail in the city? 

Where should the stamp be placed on the envelope? 

What happens to our letter after we have dropped if in 2 mail box? 
Who takes it from the mail box and where is it taken first? 

How are airmail letters sent? 

Why do we send letters by air mail? 

Why do we add a zone number to the address? 


Do you know what your zone number is? 


THINGS TO DO 


Let’s have a letter writing activity. List the name of each child in the class on a small piece 
of paper. Each child, in turn, then draws a name. The name he has drawn should be kept a 
secret, as this uncertainty adds interest to the activity. 


Then each child writes a letter to the boy or girl whose name he has drawn. He might 
write about outside activities, sports, his pets, a picnic he has been on, or any other subject which 
comes to his mind. When the letters are completed, they are put in envelopes and addressed to 
the child to whom they were written. They are all placed in a box or ona table. The class may 
select one or two boys to be postmen to deliver the letters. When the child receives his letter 
he may open it and read it. Each child may also read his letter aloud to the class. 


= 
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“How do you do, Mrs. Goose?”’ said the children, as they ran past her. 


“Blue Skies and Fair. .” 


One early September day Mrs. 
Goose was on her way home from 
the postoflice, and she was very 
warm, indeed. “It’s still summer, 
that’s what,” she told herself. She 
was glad that she had thought to 
take her sunshade and a fan; but 
even then she was so hot that her 
feathers felt sticky. She had been 
rushing. 

When she got to the Animaltown 
schoolhouse, it was just recess time. 
The children came out of the door. 
There were Leaf, Clover, and Baby 
Bumps, the little rabbits; Arabelle 
and Clarabelle, the chicken daugh- 
ters of Mrs. Hen; and some other 
children. They had things to play 
with, and their teacher, Miss Squir- 
rel, was with them. (She was Mrs. 
Squirrel’s cousin, and a very fine 
teacher indeed). 

“How do you do, Mrs. Goose?”’ 
said the children, as they ran past 
her, 

‘“*How do you do?” answered Mrs. 
Goose, in a weak voice, fanning 
herself. 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Ilustrated by the Author 


“You look quite warm,” said 
Miss Squirrel, pleasantly. 

“T am very warm,” 
told her. 
wish | 
under.” 

“Oh, it isn’t so bad, in the shade,” 
Miss Squirrel said, as she went 
with the children. 

Mrs. watched them go. 
Then she thought, “‘I am so tired 


and hot I can hardly stand it. 


Mrs. Goose 
am nearly cooked—I 
had a waterfall to stand 


(Goose 


“Pil sit in the teacher’s chair,” 
she said. 


While they are over there under 
the big tree, playing their games, | 
am going to slip into the schoolroom 
and rest. Ill sit down in the 
teacher’s chair and close my eyes.” 

So she plopped in the open door; 
and she was right, no one noticed 
her, for they were all so busy 
forgetting how hot it was. 

And there was Mrs. Goose right 
by the blackboard in the teacher's 
chair, just as she had planned. She 
felt very relaxed, and was so com- 
fortable that before she knew it she 
had fallen asleep a minute. Then, 
oh dear, all of a sudden she heard 
the children coming back. 
was over! 

What should she do? She didn’t 
vant them to find her in the 
teacher's chair, mercy no; and she 
didn’t want them to meet her com 
ing out, either. So she ran to the 
closet and shut the door behind 
her. She even remembered to take 
her sunshade and her fan. 

The children came into the school- 
room with a rush and a patter of 


Recess 
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feet. Their many voices talked to 
gether. Then there was quiet. 
\iss Squirrel said, *‘ Now, open your 
books to page three. Leaf, you may 
begin reading.” 

“Once — there was a rat — who 
lived — by aswamp —”’ began Leaf. 

Miss Squirrel said, ‘* \rabelle, you 
may go on.” 

“And the rat liked to chew sticks, 
and drink green pond water—" 
squawked Arabelle, in her high 
chicken voice. 

Now Mrs. (s0o0se was sitting on 
the closet floor, and she was getting 
rather cramped. She wondered how 
long it was going to be till school 
was over, and she could come out 
and go home. “ll wait till they 
have all left,” she planned, “and 
then they will never know that | 
sat in the teacher's chair and hid 
in the closet.” 

But she decided that there might 
be more room than she thought, so 
she took her umbrella and poked 
around in the dark, to find out. 

‘‘Now we will sing a song,” she 
heard Miss Squirrel say. ‘* What 
shall it be?” 

‘Blue Skies and Fair!’ the chil- 
dren shouted. 

“All right,” their teacher told 
them. ‘Now, sing—” 

She began, and all the little 
voices sang with her: 


‘Blue skies and fair—-the fall is here, 
It is a lovely time of year— 

With asters purple, daisies gold, 
But very soon—it will be cold.” 


They were just beginning on a 
second verse, when suddenly there 
was a sound of books falling, in the 
closet oh, a great many of them, 
with a loud, long noise that kept on 
quite a while, bump, bump, bump 

Everyone was quiet. “What was 
that?” asked Miss Squirrel. 

“It was things falling—” said 
one of the children. *‘ Books,” said 
another. 

We could hear thal 
them. 


she told 


Now Mrs. Goose, inside the closet, 
felt that it was very unfortunate 
indeed that her umbrella’ had 
knocked down a lot of books while 
she was poking around in the dark. 
What if the class should open the 
door and find her there? ‘Well, 


they must uot think a goose is 
here; they must think just books 
are behind this door,” she told her- 
self. So she thought she would see 
if she could make a noise like a 
book, and she said, loudly and 
clearly, 

Miss Squirrel and the children 
had been surprised when the books 
fell, but they were even more aston- 
ished when a voice from behind the 
closet door said, “Bump, bump, 
bump- 

“Who IS in there?’ asked Miss 
Squirrel. 

“There must be someone,’’ said 
Baby Bumps, “for if there wasn’t 
anyone, we have heard 
those words.” 

“Of course, there’s someone! Well, 
the moment has come for me, your 
teacher, to open the door, and find 
out about all .this.”’ 

“And we will help you,” said 
the children. 

“Tf you wish. Yes, we will all go 
and see who is in the closet of our 
schoolroom, making a loud noise, 
and saying queer things- 

So, very bravely, Miss Squirrel 
went toward the door, and all the 
children went with her. She took 
hold of the knob and threw the 
door open, suddenly. She shouted: 
“Who is here? What is the meaning 
of all this?” 

And there sat Mrs. Goose on the 
floor of the closet, with her hat 
crooked, and the feather dribbling 
down, with books all around her. 
She looked up and opened her bill, 
and was a very queer sight, indeed. 

Arabelle and Clarabelle began to 
giggle, the. way they always did, 
and the rest of the children said: 
“Ohhbhhhh!” 


- they were so sur- 


There sat Mrs. Goose on the floor. 
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prised’! Yhen Miss Squirrel said 
“Why, Mrs. Goose, I never was 3¢ 
astonished in all my life. What 
on earth are you doing in there?” 

“Well, it’s a little bard to ex 
plain,” began Mrs. Goose. “I was 
very hot — you saw me — you 
noticed how warm I was. So, while 
you were out at recess, I just slip- 
ped into the schoolroom to rest; 
and then I heard you coming back - 
so — I hurried into the closet” 

“But I don’t see why you had 
to do that—” said Miss Squirrel. 

“Because | was sitting in your 
chair,” went on Mrs. Goose. “It 
is a teacher’s chair——-and I arm not 
a teacher! That is very easy to 
understand.”’ 

“Oh, I see,” said Miss Squirrel, 
though she really didn’t. ‘‘Well, 
now, why don’t you get up and come 
out where it is more comfortable?” 

“I think I will,” sighed Mrs. 
Goose. She collected her fan and 
her sunshade. She got up and 
straightened her hat. Then she 
said, “I am very sorry I knocked 
the books down. They kept falling 
and falling — I thought they would 
never stop. But IL will arrange 
them again.” 

“Oh, the children will pick them 
up,” said Miss Squirrel. ‘Won't 
you, children)” 

“Yes, Miss Squirrel,” they an- 
swered, beginning to do it. 

“And now, Mrs. Goose, please 
sit down in my chair, and rest some 
more. It doesn’t matter a bit if 
you are not a teacher!” 

“No thank you, [ must go now,” 
Mrs. Goose told her. “It is cooler 
out here than in the closet. I feel 
quite able to go home.” 

“Goodbye, then, Mrs. Gouse,” 
said Miss Squirrel, and the children. 

“Goodbye, teacher, and girls and 
boys,” answered Mrs. Goose. 

As she plopped out of the door, 
she looked back and gave them a 
goosie smile; and as she put her 
sunshade up, outside, she heard the 
children begin to sing again: ‘‘Blue 
Skies and Fair—-the fall is here--” 

When they got to the last line, 
“But very soon, it will be cold--”’ 
Mrs. Goose said, “*Well, thank good- 
ness for that! And began to fan 
herself, hurrying toward her little 
house on Feather Lane. 


| & ¢ 
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The Poetry Corner 


September 
VIVIAN G, GOULED 
September is a pleasant month. 
The weather’s nice and cool. 
Vacation days are memories now, 
And we go back to school. 

The summer’s almost over, and 
Officially, they say 

Autumn starts this very month; 
The twenty-third’s the day. 


Of course, I like the Summer months 
And Christmasy December, 
But still I’m always happy 
We welcome back September. 


when 


What | Found Out 


EDNA HAMILTON 


A path might lead into the woods 

Or straight to the brown squirrel’s 
house 

Or old Mr. Hoot Owl's resting place, 

Or to the home of Jenny Mouse. 


I called on Mrs. Jenny Mouse 

About a year ago last May . 

Guess where | found her home that 
time? 

(In Grandpa’s barn beneath the 


hay.) 


I saw her little family then, 

There was Bobby, Nancy and Joe, 

They always minded their mother, 

They were good and behaved... . 
just so! 


She offered me a bite of cheese 
That she got from Grandpa’s house 
But I couldn’t eat it with them, 
Cause I’m not a mouse! 


you see, 


Higgleby, Piggleby 


(FROM MOTHER GOOSE) 


Higgleby, Piggleby, 

My black hen, 

She lays eggs for gentlemen; 
Sometimes nine, 

And sometimes ten, 
Higgleby, Piggleby, 


My black hen! 


Baby Stars’ Bedtime 


SHEILA STINSON 


The moon man made a cradle 
High up in the sky; 
And rocked the baby stars to sleep 


With gentle lullaby. 


When they were sleeping soundly 
He drew a soft cloud near, 

And tucked them in all safe to wait 
For morning to appear. 


Nature Keeps Busy 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


In Spring, the flowers start to bud, 
And showers soften earth to mud. 


In Summer, it is very hot, 
Sut lovely in a shady spot. 


In Autumn, trees begin to lose 
Their leaves of red and brownish 
hues. 


In Winter, weather's quite severe, 
As snow and ice are once more here. 


With all these Seasons, then, you see 
That Nature works continually, 


Airplanes 


CLARA BELL THURSTON 


I love to watch the airplanes 

Go sailing through the sky, 

With sunshine flashing on their 
wings 

As they go swiftly by. 


I'd like to be a Flyer, 

Way up there wkere it’s blue; 
(But when it’s night — I'd rather be 
Down here with Dad and you!) 


Puzzle 
VIRGINIA BLANCK MOORE 


I often watch the busy ants 

V ho dig themselves a house of sand, 

And though I’ve thought and 
thought some more 

I simply cannot understand 

Just how they tell themselves apart, 

For all of them I ever see — 

The children, mothers, uncles, dads, 

Look very much.alike to me. 


Guess The Word 


ETHEL E. HICKOK 

My first is in insect 
But not in bug, 

My second in hoed 
3ut not in dug, 

My third is in garden 
But not in weed, 

My fourth is in planted 
And also in seed, 

My last is in summer 
But not in heat, 

Put us in your garden, 
The bugs we will eat. 


(Toads) 


The First Day of School 


EDNA HAMILTON 


Did you wash right, sonny dear? 
How about your neck and ears! 

Come, let mother look you over, 
Ah now, sonny. . . why the tears? 


Mother wants you to be clean dear, 

Teacher likes boys spick and span . . 

Hold still, till I part your heir 
straight, 

Now you look nice . . . little man! 


Apple Sass 


MARGUERITE GODE 


A naughty little apple 
Was impudent. Alas! 
It wasn’t just a bad mistake 
It was plain apple sass! 


The Swing Tree 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


I’m sure that trees like boys and 
girls. 
I'll tell you how I know— 
A tree that stands in Grandpa’s yard 
Proves clearly it is so. 


It is a fine big maple tree, 
A tree you'd call a king, 
And yet it humbly offers us 
A place to hang our swing. 


It holds its lowest branch straight 
out 
In an inviting way, 
And all its leaves keep whispering, 
“Hang here your swing, and play.’ 
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Squirrlie Squirrel’s Party 


66THERE, how does that 
look?” questioned Mrs. Squirrel, as 
she hung some fresh curtains at the 
front room window of the new 
house to which they had recently 
moved to. 

“Nice,” commented Squibbie 
gloomily. 

“Pretty,” asserted Squirrlie dole- 
fully. 

“What in the world is ailing you 
two)” demanded Mrs. Squirrel from 
her perch on top of the ladder. “I 
thought you'd like it here in Feath- 
erdale Village.” 

“We did too,” agreed Squibbie, 
“but none of the animal children 
will play with us.” 

“Not one,” put in sister Squirrlie. 

“It takes time to get acquainted,” 
Mrs. Squirrel hastened to comfort 
them. “We're very new you know.” 

“They run and hide when they 
see us coming,” Squibbie persisted. 

“And make funny faces at us,” 
affirmed Squirrlie nodding her head 
up and down. 

Mrs. Squirrel was silent, wearing 
her “thinking” look as Squibbie 
called it. 

All of a sudden whirled 
about, almost toppling from the 
ladder in her excitement. 

“{ have it! Squirrlie’s birthday 
will be next Wednesday. We'll 
have a party and invite all the 
animal children in  Featherdale. 
There's nothing like a party to 
break the ice.” 

“What ice?” questioned Squirrlie 
in wide-eyed amazement. 

“It’s just a saying,” Mrs. Squirrel 
laughed. “When we invite them to 
the party they will know we are 
extending the hand of friendship.” 

“May I write the invitations?” 
cried Squirrlie, jumping up and 
down. 

“Why not?” murmured Mrs. 
Squirrel, who was already planning 
the color scheme. 

“Don’t let her Momma,” Squib- 
bie burst out impulsively. “She 
always mixes things up so--let 

“No—it’s Squirrlie’s party,” in- 


HELEN BOYD 


sisted mother firmly. “She'll print 
them carefully, of that I’m sure,” 
adding briskly, “Let’s get right to 
business. Wednesday isn’t far 
away. There’s a cake to bake, 
games to plan and caps and baskets 
to make,”’ Mrs. Squirrel was all of a 
flutter as she thought of the many, 
many things to be done. 

It seemed to Squirrlie and Squib- 
bie that Wednesday would never 
come, but to Mrs. Squirrel it came 
all too soon. She was up bright and 
early, with Squirrlie and Squibbie, 
always at her side asking “Isn't it 
time for the party to begin?” 

Finally at two o’clock which was 
the time set for the great occasion, 
everything was ready. Mrs. Squirrel 
was dressed in her best taffeta 
dress, with Squibbie in his red suit 
with the brass buttons, while Squirr- 
lie looked sweet and dainty in her 
fluffy pink dress. 

“Do you see anybody coming?” 
asked Mrs. Squirrel as she fussed 
around the table. 


“Only old Mr. Slappy Seal de- 
livering the Animal News,” said 
Squibbie. 

“Well, naturally we wouldn't ex- 
pect them to come right on the 
very dot,” Mrs. Squirrel said mildly. 

However when 2:15 came, 2:30, 
and then 3 o'clock, with still no 
one appearing big tears began roll- 
ing slowly down Squirrlie’s face. 

“Nobody’s coming to my party,” 
she began sobbing wildly. “You 
see they don’t want to be friends 
with 

“Nonsense and fiddlesticks,” said 
Mrs. Squirrel. “It’s so cozy and 
nice to celebrate with your own 
family anyway,” she rattled on. 

Squirrlie tried her best to brighten 
up, as for Squibbie he grinned from 
ear to ear, because he knew he 
would have his own share of good 
things to eat, and plenty more. 

The next day Mrs. Squirrel, clad 
in her faded house dress, lay 
stretched out in the hammock with 
a cold cloth on her head. 


i 


“Do you see anybody coming?” asked Mrs. Squirrel 
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“We all look a sight, so does the 
house, and we haven’t a bite to eat 
in the pantry, but nobody will be 
here,” she heaved a tired sigh. 

“No, nobody will come,” grum- 
bled Squirrlie who was still feeling 
upset and unhappy. 

“Somebody is coming,’ squealed 
Squibbie. “Pinny Pig is coming— 
she’s all dressed up and carrying a 
parcel.” 

Gosling’s right behind. He’s 
all brushed and shined for a fair,” 
screamed Squirrlie. 

“Flipper Seal’s next in line,” 
shrieked Squibbie. 

“Momma — momma — all the 
children of Featherdale are turning 
in at our gate” screamed Squirrlie 
shaking her mother. 

“They’re all dressed as if they’re 
on their way to a party,’’ chuckled 
Squibbie. 

“What in the world can be the 
matter with those children?” Mrs. 
Squirrel was dumfounded. ‘When 
you ask them to come they don’t, 
and when you don’t they do,” she 
tumbled out of the hammock, adding 


man at the door. 


“This is a very heavy package. 


said the man. 


carry. 


from the man. 


the kitchen table. 


mother. 


Som EONE is at the front door, Tommy will 
you go to the door?” said his mother. 

“Of course lt will, mommie,” answered Tommy. 

Tommy ran to the door. Jimmy followed him. 
Jimmy liked to go everywhere Tommy went. 

“Package for Master Tommy McMahon,” said the 


“IT am Tommy,” cried an excited little boy. 
You better have 
some older person carry it into the house for you,” 


“Mommie, mommie,” cried Tommy as he ran back 
into the house. “‘Please come to the door. A man just 
brought a package for me. It is too heavy for me to 


His mother hurried to the front door. 
“Thank you,” said mother as she took the package 


Tommy and Jimmy danced all around their mommie 
as she carried it into the house. She put it down on 


“Let us guess what is in the package,” said Tommy. 
“You guess first because it is your package,”’ said 


helplessly, “Not a thing to eat, we 
look like sights, and so does the 
house.” 

However Mrs. Squirrel was equal 
to the occasion. 

“Come in, come in,” she wel- 
comed them warmly, “Something 
seems to tell me that you are on 
the way to a party.” 

This remark made them go into 
fits of laughter. 

“We do things differently around 
here,” went on Mrs. Squirrel wink- 
ing oul of the corner of one eye. 
“Now usually when you go to a 
party you find everything ready, 
but not us. You'll all have a share 
in getting it ready, every single 
one.” 

She tied aprons about them and 
then started giving each one some- 
thing to do. 

“Squirrlie and Pinny you run to 
the store, and get me some sugar, 
eggs and flour. Little Chicken and 
Grey Duckling you may set the 
table; Squibbie and Gee you may 
plan some games.” 

Such giggling and shouts of merri- 


Tommys Surprises 


YVONNE ALTMANN 
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ment! Such cunning around, and 
such scrambling to get a party up 
in the twinkling of an eye, never 
was wilnessed before. Such happy, 
smiling faces on every hand, not 
one quarrel or argument even when 
the games were played. 

When tt was over, and the good- 
byes were being said they one and 
all declared, that they had enjoyed 
themselves and had more fun than 
at any other party. 

“So glad you did,” returned Mrs. 
Syuirrel graciously. 

Before Mrs. Squirrel could stop 
him, Squibbie blurted out, ‘’Course 
you should have come yesterday—- 
that was Squirrlie’s birthday.” 

“Why would we come yesterday,” 
chirped Pinny. “It said on the card, 
the tlth--and that’s today.” 

*“See--l told you Momma,”’ whis- 
pered Squibbie. “Squirrlie always 
mixes things up 

**S-s-sh—-let well enough alone,” 
cautioned Mrs. Squirrel, as her 
glance rested fondly on Squirrlie, 
who was completely encircled by a 
golden thread of friendship, 


“T think it is a big rubber ball,” guessed Tommy. 


“Now you guess, mommie.”’ 


mother. 


“The package might contain toy soldiers,” suggested 


“T think it is some blocks,” said Jimmy. 
What do you think is in the package? (Have the 


children guess who are listening to the story.) 


Let us find out if anyone guessed correctly. Tommy 
is now pulling the paper Off of the package. 
“Oh, look! The package is in a big box. [ wonder 


what is inside,” said Tommy. 


said mother. 


“IT will help you cul the paper on top of the box,” 


Snip, snip, snip went the scissors. 

Thump, thump, thump went Tommy’s heart. 
was that excited. 

Tommy peeked into the box. 

“An aquarium and it is filled with three fish, two 
snails, seaweed and pretty stones. 
me take it out of the box,” exclaimed Tommy. 


Tommy’s mother took it out of the box. 


“How pretty,” said Jimmy. “Look at the fish swim 
around in the water.” 
“Who sent the aquarium to me?” asked Tommy, 


He 


Oh, mommie help 


C 


n 
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“We will have to look in the box and see if we can 
find a card,” answered mother. 

Jimmy looked in the box. He could not find any card. 

Mother looked in the box. She could not find any 
card, 

Tommy looked in the box. He looked way under- 
neath the paper at the bottom of the box. He found 
a white card. 

“What does it say on the card, mommie?” Tommy 
asked his mother. 

“It says Happy Birthday to Tommy from Daddy,” 
said mother. 

“IT did not know that Tommy has a birthday to- 
day,” said Jimmy. 

“His birthday is tomorrow,” answered mother. 

“Why daddy thought my birthday was today. That 
is a joke on daddy,” laughed Tommy. “My birthday 
is tomorrow.” 

That night Tommy had the hardest time falling 
asleep. He kept thinking of his aquarium and the 
joke on daddy. Daddy had laughed and laughed. He 
told Tommy he would try to remember the right date 
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of his birthday next year. 


“Happy birthday, Tommy,” said mother coming 
into Tommy and Jimmy’s bedroom early the next 
morning. 

“Happy birthday, Tommy,” said daddy. He had 
followed mother into the room. 

“Happy birthday,” said Jimmy to his brother. 

“Thank you daddy, mommie and Jimmy for wish- 
ing me happy birthday. The first thing I am going 
to do is to look at my aquarium,” Tommy told his 
family. 

Tommy hurriedly dressed. 

Jimmy dressed just as fast as he could. 

“Oh daddy and mommie and Jimmy come and look 
at the birthday surprise in the aquarium,” called 
Tommy. 

What do you suppose that Tommy found in the 
aquarium? (Children guess.) 

He was so excited that he started to sing this song. 
If you listen to him sing it, you will find out what 
the birthday surprise was that he found in the 
aquarium. 


{ 
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Lumbricus, the Farmer's Friend 


His full name was even longer 
than Lumbricus, and he was a long, 
long worm, but we will call him Lum 
for short. Like all earthworms, he 
worked hard from carly spring till 
the froze. And like all 
earthworms, in his tiny way he 
plowed the soil, drained it, and in 
ways unseen helped the farmer grow 
his garden. But that fact was not 
generally known. For Lum was a 
fellow who 


ground 


came out chiefly at 
night, and if the farmer gave him a 
thought, it was that Lum and those 
like him would make good bait to 
take fishing. 

To baby Robin Redbreast Lum 
was just a worm that he louged to 
catch, And to hundred 
moles and bectles, he was just a 
vood meal that they loo would be 
glad to pull out of his hole in the 
vround. But J.um 


escaping danger, 


several 


had ways of 

He was not, though, capable of 
growing into two worms if cut in 
two. Like anything else that is cut 
in two, he would be done for if that 
happened. But it is easy to see how 
people came to have that idea about 
the earthworm. Because when Lum’s 
mother* laid her eggs in the spring, 
she laid them in a tiny skin-covered 
cocoon which she slipped off over 
her head, and where it had been 
there was a smooth band that 
looks much as if the two lengths of 
worm had grown together again. 

Lum and his baby brothers and 
sisters*, and cousins, hatched be- 
neath the warmth of a flat stone in 
the pasture. 

Lum could not have accomplished 
much by himself, but in that one 
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acre of ground there were about 
fifty thousand of his cousins, and 
between them they were able to do 
great things. Not that they had any 
idea of helping the farmer prepare 
his soil for growing corn and pump- 
kins and other crops. Lum and his 
lifty thousand cousins had one idea 
chiefly, and that was to get enough 
to eat, enough soil, which they found 
delicious. Eating their way, each 
into his own tunnel, they got some 
of their vitamins directly from the 
soil. But they were also fond of soft 
leaves and all sorts of odds and 
ends that they found on the ground. 
Sometimes they made soft little 
smacking sounds as they sucked in 
this food. ‘That is, sounds that even 
a human being could hear. Mostly, 
though, only the birds and the 
beetles could hear such tiny sounds, 
as Lum = and fifty thousand 
cousins sucked their suppers into 
their for 


his 


toothless mouths, their 
vizzards to take care of. 


Now their very tunneling plowed 
DRAGGING LEAF INTO ITS BURROW 


WORM HAS FOUR DOUBLE 
ROWS OF BRISTLES BY 
MEANS OF WHICH IT 
MOVES ALONG THE 
GROUND. 


A WORM Was AS MANY 
AS 120 TO 200 RINGS. 


BRISTLES POINT 
TOWARO TAIL. 


ENLARGEMENT AT 
ENO OF BURROW 
PERMITS WORM To 
TURN AROUND. 


WORM EATING ITS WAY 
THROUGH THE EARTH 
USING THE FRONT OF 
ITS BODY AS A 
POINTED 
IMPLEMENT 


MAGNIFIED CROSS SECTION OF WORMS 
MOUTH SHOWING PASSAGE THROUGH 
WHICH 
THE 
EARTH 
PASSES 


worms 
UPPER 


tip 7 


the soil, and drained it. And when 
they had drawn all that they wanted 
from the earth and dead leaves 
that they swallowed, they cast out 
the rest, all pulverized; and these 
“castings” formed a layer of the 
linest kind of top-soil over the 
garden. That way, Lum and his 
cousins did a great deal of good, 
without even knowing about it. 
In one way they seemed helpless 
creatures, for they are both deaf 
and blind. But down in their under- 
ground tunnels they need no eyes to 
lind their way about in the dark. 
They can at least tell the brightness 
of sunlight from the darkness of 
their underground world, and they 
shun the daylight. As for ears, they 
need none, when they can feel the 
motion of feet above their heads, 
even the feet of the soft tunneling 
mole, or the robin. So they know 
where danger lies, and can retire to 
their tunnels, which sometimes run 
three feet down, beneath the grass 


roots. 


CASTINGS THROWN UP AS 
WORM BURROWS 


LAID 


STAGES IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT 


OF A YOUNG 
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Sometimes a rain will drown 
them out of their tunnels, or rather, 
they would drown if they didn’t 
come out. After a heavy rain, they 


were often washed out over the 
grass or the roadway, far from 
home, and not all of them got 
safely home again. 

But when hunting 


something to eat of an evening, he 
tries always to keep fast hold of his 
front door with his tail. The flat- 
tened end of the tail anchors him to 
the edge of his hole in the ground, 
while his pointed little head searches 
as far as he can reach for something 
good to eat. And his long body 
surely can stretch like an elastic 
band when he wants it to! 

But the thing that makes it most 
possible for Lum to escape into his 


tunnel, even with fat Robin Red- 
breast trying to pull him out, is 
this. If ever Robin could catch him 
far from his base, it would probably 
be all up with him. But just so long 
as Lum can keep fast hold of his 
tunnel entrance, he can pull himself 
along the ground. And just as soon 
as he gets going down his tunnel, he 
can keep going, even with a robin 
trying to pull him out, for this 
reason. Lum’s long, round body is 
made up of over a hundred rings. 
If you were to look at him under a 
strong microscope, you would see 
that he has 120 of these rings or 
segments from the tip of his tail to 
his head. And on each ring there are 
eight hooked bristles. 
That means that he has eight times 
120 such bristles, each like a stiff 


hooks, or 
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little hook and all able to help him 
cling to the walls of his tunnel. The 
young robin has not yet been able to 
pull him out of his tunnel back- 
wards. older, stronger robin 
might be able to. But Lum himself 
takes very good care not to be 
caught out in the open by daylight. 
And at night when he does come out, 
the robins are usually asleep in their 
nests. It is only when Lum comes 
out 


loo early in the evening, or 


stays loo late and dawn comes, that 
he is in danger from the robins. And 
while a bird gets a worm now and 
then, more worms escape, so Lum’s 
chances are very good, 


(*Earthworms are each hermaphro- 


ditic, that is, both mother and 
father.) 


The Most Popular Animal 
In the Forest 


I IS an interesting fact that the 
mother opossum carries her half- 
dozen babies around in a sort of 
pouch pocket, and at the same time 
she might have another brood on 
her back, but no one cares especially 
about that. It’s exciting to see a 
squirrel come sailing through the 
air from a tall tree-top, still, no one 
particularly cares whether the squir 
rel flies, hops or walks. And again. 
it’s nice to know that the beaver 
uses her broad strong, flat tail for a 
sled to haul her young ones around 
Who cares)? There’s the racoon who 
knows how to uncork a bottle and 
how to remove a top from a jar. 
No one cares so much about that, for 
after all, this little forest animal 
seldom gets in pantries. It’s nice to 
know all these interesting facts, but 
no one honestly cares about them. 
Not so with Chucky Woodchuck! 
That is a different story! Why, he is 
the most talked-about animal in the 
whole forest! Everyone cares what 
he does — especially on one certain 
day in the year — the 2nd of Febru- 
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ary. Ground-hog Day! Perhaps you 
didn’t know that his real name is 
woodchuck, 

People do talk about him. They 
say that he awakens from his long, 
heavy winter sleep on February 2nd. 
tle comes up from his deep burrow, 
if he sees his shadow on the snow 
he goes back to sleep for another six 
weeks; but if he sees no shadow he 
stays out of his burrow and for 
some strahge reason we have nice 
spring weather from that time on 
Many of these same people have 
never laid eyes on this interesting 
little creature. They don’t know 
where he lives nor how he lives. 
They know only that he controls 
the weather for a certain period of 
time —- six weeks after the 2nd of 
February. This isn’t true, he really 
doesn’t! 

If you have never seen him, he is 
a heavy thickish, coarse-haired ani- 
mal with a bushy tail, very. short 
legs and small black feet. When 
full grown he may be about 24 
inches long. The coarse hair on his 


back is yellowish gray on top, black 
and rusty underneath. He has tiny 
ears, very long whiskers. 


He is truly a ground-hog. He 
searches until he finds just the 
location to suit him. He's rather 
hard to please. He may go miles 


before he finally settles down to 
work. And such hard working! He 
digs a burrow straight through a 
clay bank or ridge. The entrance 
may be about 18 inches in diameter. 
As the tunnel goes back it becomes 
narrow. There may be more than 
one tunnel. There is usually a 
mound of dirt near the entrance. 
This is Chucky’s “look-out” post — 
where he watches for danger. 

There may be 4 or 5 young ones. 
The mother woodchuck is nice to 
her babies for about 3 months, after 
that time she seems to forget them 
uot to love them any more. She even 
drives them away from the home 
den. 

Chucky doesn’t have many epe- 
mies. He is afraid of the fox. How- 
ever, he is careful not to choose a 
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location close to the den of the fox. 
He does look out for hunters. He 
knows that you can eat ground-hogs. 
He knows that his leather and skin 
are useful. He knows that the 
farmer thinks he is a nuisance in the 
fields. 

About September of each year, 
Chucky woodchuck gets ready for 
his long winter sleep. Though he 
stays in his den all winter, unlike 
most of these sleeping animals, he 
does not store up a supply of food — 
except in his own body! All summer 
long he strolls around nibbling ten- 
der grass, clover or grain. When he is 
tired or filled with food he naps in 
front of his den. Napping and 
sleeping —— that is Chucky’s life all 
summer. He gets so fat he can 
scarcely walk. It is dreadfully hard 
for him to climb a tree, and he never 
tries unless he is frightened. 

By the end of the summer he is 
quite full and he has a heavy, new 
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coat of fur. He lines his nest and 
makes sure that the hole at the end 
of the tunnel is deep enough in the 
ground so that no frost nor snow will 
reach it. Now it’s time to go to sleep, 
and what sleep! If you should dig 
him up during the winter, you 
would find the most dead-like crea- 
ture you've ever seen. 

Just why February 2nd, has been 
chosen as his waking-up day has 
never been clearly explained. The 
truth is, he has no certain time to go 
to sleep nor to wake up. He might 
begin his sleep when the weather is 
still warm and he has been known to 
come up when the snow is still on 
the ground. That might be Febru- 
ary 2nd, then again it might not be! 

Perhaps people will go on calling 
February 2nd, Ground-hog Day, 
and if Chucky Woodchuck knows 
it, he’ll probably drag around among 
the other forest creatures, bragging 
and boasting because he knows 


that he is the most talked-about 
animal in the forest — at least for 
one day in the year! 


Biddy’s Song 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


I like to hear our Biddy sing 
Her funny song each day, 

For Grandma’s told me what it is 
That Biddy has to say. 


“Cul-cul-ca-da-cut” is her song, 


It rings out loud and clear. 
She sings it time and time again 
So folks around can hear. 


She’s broadcasting the news that 
she 
Has done her daily bit— 
She’s laid an egy, a fine big egg, 
And is right proud of it. 


Americas Camels 
JOSEPHINE M. OPSAHL 


Tue North American continent 
is the real home of the camel fam- 
ily and not the sun-burned deserts 
of Africa or Asia or India, as is 
commonly supposed. According to 
scientists, these animals wandered 
over the broad plains of our country 
thousands of thousands of years ago. 
Fossils found around the Great 
Lakes and on the west coast show 
that the camel family passed through 
nearly all stages of its development 
here. Some of these camel skeletons 
are approximately twice as high as 
present day camels. They were 
huge fifteen foot giraffe-like crea- 
tures. Others, possibly being the 
first ancestors of this big family, 
were as small as cottontail rabbits. 

By studying these camel fossils, 
scientists have built up a pretty 
complete picture of the camel fam- 
ily. In fact, they know nearly as 
much about it as they do about 
the horse. Nowhere else in the 
world do they find as early types 


of camels as are found in our own 
graveyard of fossil camels. 

By the middle of the Pleistocene 
Period, or about 800,000 years ago, 
as we measure time, many of these 
different members of the camel 
family had died out. Only two 
main groups remained — the true 
camels and their humpless relatives 
the llamas or cameloids. And even 
these, during the following cen- 
turies, wandered off or were driven 
out of their North American homes 
by the huge glaciers which swept 
down from the North. The true 
camels found their way across the 
narrow Bering Straight which then 
connected Alaska with the Asiatic 
continent. The cameloids wan- 
dered southward into Sonth 
America. 

Some of the descendants of the 
cameloids still survive in the New 
World. Today we know the do- 
mesticated ones by the names of 
llamas and alpacas and the still 


wild, or ones which man has not 
tamed for his own use, as guanacos 
and vicunas. The guanacos are the 
most like their prehistoric ancestors 
which wandered from the north. 
All, however, are smaller, daintier 
creatures than the real camel. While 
none of these present-day, New 
World camels have humps, they do 
have the cleft upper lip of the camel 
family. Like their relatives, they 
also have soft pleading eyes but are 
tricky and bad tempered. Nature 
has provided these members of the 
camel family with small hoofs for 
mountain climbing instead of soft 
padded toes. 


The cameloids are valued for 
much the same reasons as are true 
camels. Their milk and the flesh 
of the young animals is used as food. 
Their hides and wool are used in 
making clothing and shelter. And 
They are invaluable as burden car- 
riers, In fact, were it not for these 
animals, their [Indian owners would 
have little communication with the 
outside world. Living on high 
plateaus of the Andes, the altitude 
is so high that horses and mules 
cannot live there. 
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The best known of these present- 
day American camels is the llama. 
It is also the largest, being about 
three to four feet tall at the shoul- 
der and weighing about 250 pounds. 
Since the camel is known as the 
“ship of the desert”, the llama 
might well be called the “ship of 
the mountains’. Being sure footed, 
they are extremely valuable for 
carrying loads up the steep rough 
sides of mountains. A good llama 
can carry a 100 lb. load and travel 
about 20 miles in a day. At one time 
over 100,000 of them were used in 
the great Potosi silver mines. To- 
day about 3,000,000 llamas are still 
used as beasts of burden in the 
Andes by their Indian owners, much 
the same as in the days of the 
Spanish conquerors. And much the 
same, no doubt, as for centuries 
before that, for records show that 
llamas were used by the Indians as 
long ago as 200 B. C. 


The alpaca was probably domes- 
ticated about the same time as the 
llama. It is a somewhat smaller 
animal than its relative and has 
long silky hair. This often reaches 
to the ground, completely hiding 
its legs and feet. The South Ameri- 
can Indians, who raised the llamas 
and alpacas, were skilled craftsmen. 
They made beautiful cloth from 
various fibers. They greatly valued 
the strong fine fleece of the alpaca, 
some of it being a foot or more in 
length. Through selective breeding, 
they have further perfected it. In 
fact, today the Indians raise two 
different animals. The one is much 
like the llama, being larger and 


having a coarser hair, which is used 


as a baggage carrier; and the other, 
a smaller animal, which is raised 
almost exclusively for its quantities 
of fine silky hair. Alpacas are able 
to live at even a higher altitude 
than the llama. They are found 
just below the snow line, an altitude 
of about 17,000 feet. Although al- 
pacas are found the length of the 
Andes, they are the most common 
in Peru. Their Indian owners, 
whose mode of life has not changed 
much through the passing centuries, 
could not exist without these ani- 
mals. Because of the great demand 
today for fine alpaca cloth, the In- 
dians have been urged to raise 
larger herds. The few attempts 
made, however, have not been suc- 
cessful. Neither have attempts to 
import them to other countries and 
to raise them there for their fleece 
been successful. Today the Peru- 
vian government prohibits the ex- 
portation of the alpaca from the 
country. 

And then there is the vicuna, 
which is the smallest and daintiest 
of our American camels. It, too, 
lives in the high plateau regions of 
Bolivia and Peru. Its fleece is the 
finest hair grown on any animal. It 
is only one-half as thick as the 
finest sheep’s wool, being 2/1000 
of an inch in diameter. It is spun 
today by modern machines into 
what is called the “world’s finest 
fabric’. The Inca Indians reserved 
cloth made from vicuna wool for 
use by their ruler and his family. 
Today these dainty little animals 
are practically extinct. Hunting 
them is now prohibited and the 


fleece can be sold only under gov- 
ernment license. 

No account of American camels 
would be complete without also 
mentioning those true camels which 
were brought here by our govern- 
ment just prior to the Civil War. 
It was thought to use these animals 
to carry supplies across the arid 
region of our own Southwest and 
for patrol duty along the Mexican 
border. Trial trips showed that the 
camel was not entirely unsatisfac- 
tory, but the soldiers hated the ill- 
tempered beasts. Some communities 
even passed laws prohibiting using 
them on public highways, for the 
mere smell of a camel seemed to 
scare most horses and their riders. 
Also, camels did not stand up well. 
Their soft cushioned feet were bet- 
ter adapted for plodding through 
sand than for traveling over the 
sharp rocky ground of our south- 
western states. Then, too, rail- 
roads began to penetrate this region 
where it had been contemplated to 
use the camels, so they really were 
not needed. And the coming of the 
Civil War and the hatred which the 
North had for Jefferson Davis, who 
had been chiefly responsible for 
their being brought here, caused 
the project to be given up. The 
government's camels were sold to 
private individuals, who thought 
to set up camel caravans, much 
like those used in the East. But in 
a few years, these, too, were 
abandoned. 

So you see, that the camel really 
is not a visitor in our land today. 
He and his relatives lived here orig- 
inally. In fact, some of them are 
still living here. 


The Kitten Who Came to Us 


One day we heard a little scratch 


Upon our kitchen screen. 


And when we’d lifted up the latch 
The strangest sight was seen. 


A little kitten, grey and white 
Had climbed up to the top; 
He was so thin he was a sight 


We were afraid he’d drop. 


SHEILA STINSON 


We brought him in and fed him well 


On hamburger and milk; 


He got so fat you couldn't tell 


His coat from shiny silk. 


And now he’s quite a grown-up cat 


And sometimes catches mice. 


His eyes are green, he’s proud and fat 
I’m sure you'd think he’s nice. 
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Into the 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Treetop 


GARALD LAGARD 


Ir WAS almost noon on a bright 
Saturday, and Michael and Jennifer 
had not yet found anything to do. 
When grown people have nothing to 
do, they sit around with pleased 
expressions on their grown up faces. 
But when children have nothing to 
do, they are very, very miserable. 
So Michael and Jennifer sat on the 
front steps, being miserable like 
all-get-out. An ant crawled onto 
Michael’s shoe. And soon another 
ant joined the first one. 

“There are two ants on your 
shoe,” Jennifer said with no great 
interest. 

Michael stamped his foot. Then 
he said, “They’re gone.” 

Then for ten minutes nothing 
happened at all. Michael looked at 
Jennifer and sighed. Jennifer sighed 
back at him. It was just that kind of 
a morning. 

A man turned the corner and 
walked by the house on the side- 
walk. And then a woman with a 
floppy hat walked by. Michael 
suddenly looked up the street. 

“IT know what let’s do,” he said. 
‘“Let’s follow the next person who 
comes by, and see where he goes.” 

right.” Jennifer said. 
why?” 

“Why?” Michael repeated. ‘Just 
because it’s something to do.” 

“What if he doesn’t like being 


followed)” Jennifer asked. ‘‘ What if 


be turns around and chases us?” 
“He won't know he’s being fol- 
lowed,” Michael said stoutly. 
The next person who turned the 
corner was a man with a big black 
suitcase. Instead of carrying it at 
his side, lengthwise, he carried it in 
front of him, crosswise, so that every 
step he took he bumped one of his 
knees into the big black suitcase. 
Michael and Jennifer brightened at 
once. They leaned forward and 
watched the man come down the 
walk, with the suitcase going bump, 
bump, bump, bump against his 
knees. Then the man stopped, pul 
the suitease on the walk, and took 
off his hat and brought out a large 


handkerchief and mopped his fore- 
head. He smiled brightly at the 
children, put away his handkerchief, 
put on his hat and picked up the 
suilcase. He was not a very big man, 
and when he held the suitcase at 
arm’s length, it was only a few 
inches off the sidewalk. 

“Is it heavy?” Michael asked 
politely. ““Do you have far to go>” 

“Well,” said the man, with a 
“it’s not 
really heavy,” and he put the 
suitcase down again. ““You could 
probably lift it very easily.” 

Michael walked out to the side- 
walk, and he lifted the suitcase very 
easily. Even Jennifer lifted it, and 
she wasn’t nearly so strong as her 
brother Michael, who was almost 
two years older than she. 


shame-faced expression, 


“Tt’s like this,” the man explained. 
‘l am getting too fat. | need exer- 
cise. But taking exercise makes me 
tired. So | pretend this is a very 
heavy suitcase, and very hard to 
carry. It seems to be a very good 
way to take exercise,” he went on 
proudly. ““And it never makes me 
tired.” 

Jennifer looked doubtful. “ But 
what good does it do you,” she 
inquired, “if it isn’t a really heavy 
suitcase? And why do you earry it 
so it goes bumping into you all the 
time?” 

“That,” the man explained still 
more proudly, ‘is part of the plan. 
It is my stomach that needs redue- 
ing. And it gets bumped every step 
I take. My name,” he said, ‘is 
Bobs, Mister Bobs. What are your 
names?” 

Michael told him, and he nodded 
approval. “Nice names,” he said. 
“Very nice names. But now | must 
be on my way,” and he picked up 
the suitcase. “You must both come 
to see me, some time,” and he 
walked down the walk, the suitcase 
going bump, bump, bump, bump. 
The children looked after him. Then 
Jennifer called; *‘ But where do you 
live, Mister Bobs? We would like 
very inuch to come and see you.” 


“Why,” Mister Bobs called back 
impatiently, ‘‘in the tree, of course. 
K-verybody knows where I live.” 

Michael looked startled. Jennifer 
looked startled. Then they looked 
interested But Mister Bobs went 
on down the sidewalk, without even 
looking back. 

‘*Now,” said Jennifer, “we'll just 
have to follow him. In a tree,” she 
repeated. “Is that what he really 
said)” 

Michael nodded. “That's what 
Mister Bobs said.” 

Following Mister Bobs was very 
simple, for he never looked around to 
see if anybody was noticing him. 
He went down the same strect for 
five blocks, then he turned a corner 
and went down that street for five 
more blocks. Then he walked into 
a yard with a big tree right in the 
middle of the lawn. There were 
some cross pieces nailed on the tree 
trunk, and Mister Bobs climed up 
and disappeared. 

The children stood on the walk, 
staring up into the thick leafy cover. 

“Now what do we do)” Michael 
asked. “Do we knock on the trunk?” 

“i think we = should,” Jennifer 
said. “It seems more polite.” 

So they knocked on the trunk. 
But the knock made no sound at all. 
Then they called, ‘Mister Bobs! 
Are you home? You asked us to 
come see you, some time. Here we 
are.” 

“So you are, so you are,” Mister 
Bob’s voice spoke from the tree. 
“Come right up. But watch that 
third step. It’s a bit shaky, you 
know.” 

There were a dozen cross pieces, 
and by the time the children had 
passed them all they saw a large 
platform with a rail around it, 
built in the exact center of the tree. 
There was a col, two chairs and a 
sort of cupboard on the platform. 
Also, Mister Bobs. Over the whole 
thing was a roof. 

Mister 
Bobs, bowing graciously. “You have 


“My apartment,” said 
2 } 


heard of the housing shortage, no 
doubt)? Well,” he explained, “people 
have been moving into my house, 
until there is no longer any room for 
me. But I like it here. The view is 
splendid, and the wind through the 
tree keeps the floor swept.” 
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“Don’t you get lonesome?” Jen- 
nifer asked. 


Mister Bobs looked surprised. 
“Lonesome, in a_ tree)” he = de- 
manded. “Of course not! Whoever 
heard of such a thing. The tree is 
simply full of good neighbors.” 


The children peered through the 
leaves. 

“Where are they)” Michael asked 
doubtfully. 

“Oh,” Mister Bobs said, “‘you 
can't see them right now. But 
they’re here. One of my finest and 
most interesting neighbor is a tree 
frog. Every evening you can hear 
him, saying; “Knee-deep, knee-deep, 
knee-deep.” He won’t be talking to 
me much longer. He has lived here in 
the tree all summer, but it is soon 
time for him to dig himself a hole in 
the ground and go to sleep for the 
winter.” 

“A frog,” Jennifer asked, “here in 


the tree? How does he get up and 
down the trunk?” 

“Very easily,” Mister Bobs said. 
“On his feet are tiny suction cups. 
These are very strong, and he simply 
clamps onto anything he wishes to 
climb, and up he goes.” 

“I thought frogs lived in the 
water,” Michael said. 

“They do,” said Mister Bobs. 
“The tree frogs will wake up in the 
spring, find themselves a pond and 
begin breeding. By June they have 
laid their eggs, and soon the tad- 
poles hatch out in the water, and by 
July or August, they are able to 
leave the water on their new legs, 
and find trees or shrubs to live in for 
the summer. They live entirely upon 
insects, and have very good appe- 
lites. Everybody should be glad to 
have tree frogs for neighbors. They 
destroy so very many insects which 
would have destroyed so very much 
garden stuff, had they not been 
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eaten up by the tree frogs. So my 
neighbor, the tree frog, is a good 
neighbor.” 

“What about the others)” Jenni- 
fer asked. 

“And there is my tree cricket,” 
Mister Bobs said. ‘He sings to me 
all through summer. You can make 
a sound something like his by run- 
ning a finger nail over a few fine 
teeth in a comb. But the tree cricket 
manages it by scraping his wings 
together over his back. He is also 
my thermometer. The warmer the 
weather, the faster he chirps. When 
he makes 100 chirps a minute, the 
temperature is 63%, and by using 
some figures, you can always tell 
when it gets warmer, or colder.” 

“May we come back?” Jennifer 
asked, as she started down the tree. 

“Certainly,” Mister said. 
“[ insist upon it. I’m glad to have 
company, but most people find the 
stairs rather steep.” 


IN THE 


BARBER SHOP 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


“Now” said the barber 
“If you will keep still 
I'll give you a nice, fresh 
Cat-nip pills” 


“For a cat-nip pill” 
Said Mr. Cat 

won't even wink— 
I'll promise you that:” 


“Don't wriggle your toes” 
The little mouse said, 
“While I file your nails 
And paint them red:” 


“But, what shall I do 

If | have to sneeze?” 

Asked Mr. Cat—- 

“Will you tell me, please!” 


“Sneeze did you say— 

In a barber’s chair— 

Well, just hold your sneeze 
Till cut your hair.” 
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THE HORSE 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


and How It Came to Be 


MARGARETTA HARMON 


Topay Old Dobbin, the horse, 
familiar sight. He clip-clops 
along before the milkman’s wagon or 
pulls the farmer’s plow across the 
field. But if Dobbin could show you 
his album of family portraits, you 
would hardly recognize his ancestors. 

Dobbin has a most remarkable 
family tree. He can trace it back 
3,000,909 years. His great-great- 
vrandfather lived then. He was 
named Kohippus (i-o-hip’pus), and 
he didn’t look like a horse, act like a 
horse or even eat what 
Dobbin eats today. 

Great - great - grand 
father Eohippus was only 
a foot high. He resembled 
our tabi r cats in size and 
general sii ble was cov- 
ered with short, brownish 
hair, lighter in spots to 
help hira hide from his ene- 
mies in the forest’s shad- 
ows. tHe had four toes on 
each foot. Elis neck 
short and his head 
and pointed. 

The land in’ western 
North America where Eo- 
hippus lived was low, trop- 
ical and marshy. The Gulf 
of Mexico then deen far 
up into the present Missis- 
sippi Valle 

Kohippus. fitted very 
nicely into his strange sur- 
roundings. He ate the soft, 
moist plants of the jungle, 
so his teeth were small and 
smooth. four-toed feet 
spread out to keep him 
from sinking deeply into 
the muddy swamps. 

Look at his picture in the 
illustration. See the bones 
in his foot. Notice how his 
tiny skull compares in 
shape with Dobbin’s skull. 


is a 


Was 
long 


size and 


great change took place in 
America during the next million 
years or so. Slowly the continent 


began to rise. The sea moved back. 
The climate gradually became drier 
and cooler, and plant life was not 
so lush and moist as before. 
Dobbin’s ancestors had changed 
with their surroundings. If they 
hadn't, they could not have sur- 
vived. This new creature no longer 
needed four to stand on the 
drier ground, so one toe on each foot 
gradually disappeared. [lis spots be- 
came irregular stripes. He had to 
travel farther and faster to find food, 
so he grew bigger. Now he was the 
size and shape of a whippet dog. 
This creature, Dobbin’s great- 
erandfather, we call the Protorohip- 


toes 


4toes 3toes 


pus (Pro-to-ro-hip’pus). See his 
three-toed foot and a drawing of his 
comparative size and shape in the 
illustration, 

More thousands of years passed. 
The region became still higher and 
drier. Forests began to disappear. 
Dobbin’s ancestors had to continue 
to adapt themselves to fit their new 
surroundings. 

So Mesohippus (Mes-o-hip’pus), 
Dobbin’s grandfather, grew larger 
and heavier, 
of a sheep. 


He was about the size 
Ile needed only three 


1toe 


Eohippus 


toes on each foot now for faster trav- 


eling. His skull was larger. And 
when his legs lengthened, his neck 
had to grow longer to reach the 
vround for food. 

Still more centuries passed. Now 


level, grassy plains covered most of 


the valley where tropical forests 
once stood. Less rainfall made vege- 
tation become dry and tough to 
chew. Hiding places were hard to 
find on the broad prairies. 

Once again Dobbin’s ancestors 
had to change to fit in with their 
habitat. Protohippus (Pro-to-hip’- 
pus) had to rely on fleetness to es- 
cape from preying animals. So he 
began to stand and run on his strong 
middle toes. (See one-toed foot in 
the illustration.) His claws or nails 
on these toes grew into tough, hard 
hoofs. His other toes, no longer used 


Protohippus 


Meso- 
hippus 


Protorohtppus 


on the hard, dry plains, gradually 
disappeared until only a shadow of 
them remained. 

The food this animal ate made 
changes in his bodily structure too. 
Tough, dry grass and grains re- 
quired much more chewing, so his 
lower jaw-bone became large and 
powerful. (See the drawing of the 
Protohippus skull.) His molars or 
grinding teeth changed in size and 
shape. . His legs and neck 
longer than those of his anc: 
Protohippus, although he lived 
many thousands of years azo, re- 
sembled your friend Dobbin in every 
respect but size. He was only as 
big as a modern donkey. 

About this time, 
bin’s ancestors began a 
long, long journey. — In 
their search for searcer 
food, they traveled far to 
the north and to the south. 
Our continent was joined 
with Asia across the north 
Pacific at that time, so 
they moved across the 
wide spaces of that conti- 
nent and finally into Eur- 
ope. Others traveled to 
South America over the 
Isthmus of Panama. 

In each region where it 
settled, this primitive horse 
developed such features as 
best met his needs. In 
northern, mountainous re- 
sions, for example, he grew 
long hair for warmth and 
short, stocky legs for climb- 
ing. In desert places like 
that which is now Arabia, 
he became noted for his 
fleetness in running across 
the level sands. 

Man, when he domesti- 
cated the horse, began 
breeding different varieties 
for special purposes 
strength for pulling loads, 
endurance — for 
tance travel, 


were 


*stors. 


Dob- 


long-dis- 
speed for racing, ete. 

Here is the big surprise in the life- 
story of Equus, as Dobbin is scien- 
tifically named. His most distant 
ancestors originated in North Amer- 
ica. They passed through all the 
different stages of their development 
on this continent. But after they 
traveled to other lands, the horse be- 
came extinct here. He had to be im- 
ported from across the oceans to be- 
come the horse America knows today! 

The wild horses which American 
Indians captured and tamed were 
descendants of horses which the Span- 
ish explorers brought to this country 
from Spain. Our Pereherons origin- 
ally came from France, the Shires 
from England, the Clydesdales from 
Scotland and Shetland 
the islands of that 


ponies from 


name, 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers Are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Saving Waste Paper 


\\ HEN we were asked to take 


part in the collection of waste 
paper my pupils looked about their 
room to make sure that no paper 
was going into the waste basket if 
it could be of any service whatever. 

We decided upon the following 
plan for saving used or partly used 
paper that had been going to waste. 

The committee placed a card- 
board box in an inconspicuous part 
of the room. When a child had a 
sheet of waste paper he placed it 
flat in a neat stack in the box. The 
box and its contents were put into 
the next paper collection. 


3etween sales we always saved 
several pounds of paper, but that 
was not the most important result 
of our campaign. When a child 
was short of paper he would slip 
around to the box and find a partly 
used sheet that would answer his 
purpose. If one child thought his 
paper was ready to be thrown away 
and another thought he could use 
it to a better advantage, ke felt 
perfectly free to take it from the 
box and use the remaining part. 
A few words of approval from the 
teacher, and the group made it 
quite the style to use every avail- 
able inch of paper, even if it did 
come from the waste paper box. 
And woe unto the child who placed 
unused paper in the box! In this 
way we not only saved paper for 
the sale, we saved new paper as 
well. 
—FREDRICA UPCHURCH 


Colored Scrap Papers 


\ EK HAVE a scrap box into 


which we put all pieces of colored 
construction paper left from mount- 
ing posters and other art work. 
Pretty wallpaper from sample books 
is added to our box. On rainy or 
very cold days when the children 
must stay inside the schoolroom 


they enjoy making things from 
these papers. 


Patterns suitable to the season 
may be kept in the box. Designs 
to paste on booklets, cards and 
posters may be made from the pat- 
terns. The boys like to make air- 
planes from heavy paper or light 
cardboard. For valentine we had a 
number of patterns and with the 
colored flowers from old seed cata- 
logs the children had fun making 
their own designs. For noon and 
recess periods when the children 
must stay indoors they will be 
busily and quietly occupied. 

LOLA F. TAGUE 


Precious Apples 


i HE players are divided into 


lwo groups, of five or more on each 
team. Each player has two paper 
circles about four inches across 
pinned on him, one on his back 
and one on his chest. These are 
the precious apples and each team 
should have a different color. When 
all the precious apples have been 
pinned on, a signal is given and the 


Note: Contribulions for this 
Department are always welcome. 


The everyday classroom help 


which they represent has proved 
valuable and popular. 


We want to hear from you, 
our individual reader, telling 
how you solved a leaching prob- 
lem, how you are expressing new 
ideas in developing the regular 
subjects of the course of study. 

Manuscripls should be tvped; 
if seasonal, submitted — three 
months in advance. For all con- 
tributions used we wiil sendone 
dollar upon publication. 


Address: 
AMERICAN CHILDIICOD, 


Springfield 2, Mass. 


game starts as each player tries 
to capture apples from the oppo- 
site team without losing his own 
apples. At a signal to stop each 
leam counts the captured apples 
plus their own that were not cap- 
tured. The team having the high- 
est total wins. If there are many 
players there may be three or four 
teams playing using that many dif- 
ferent colors for the apples. 
—ETHEL E. HICKOK 


Quieting a School Reom 


F HE days of “absolute quiet” 


in the school room are gone. This 
marks quite an advance in the 
understanding of children. How- 
ever an experienced teacher dis- 
cerns the difference between desir- 
able noises and undesirable noises. 
Also between desirable calm = and 
undesirable calm. 

A teacher’s presence is not at all 
limes necessary to a well behaved 
school room, but a lengthy absence 
may be responsible for noise and 
undesirable conduct. 


Upon returning to a much dis- 
turbed room the teacher may bring 
about order in a number of ways. 
The time honored, clapping — of 
hands, frowning — ““That’s enough 
of that” — is very displeasing. 


There are much better ways of 
coming to a pleasant understanding 
on the matter. Here is a list of 
five suggestions: 

(1) Step quietly in, raise your 
hand, smile, and probably shake 
your head. No words. 


(2) Go slowly to piano and strike 
a cord (a triangle or any musical 
instrument will do.) 

(3) Sing tonic cord do, sol, 
me, do, fitting these words to the 
syllables “All qui-et please.” 

(4) Go to blackboard and write 
“lips and eyes closed” or “All heads 
down.” 


(Turn to page 63) 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 
Conducted by 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YO 


, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 


Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive practical and 
intelligent consideration. YOU are inviled lo use the CLEARING GROL ND freely. 


Question: I am interested in learning of a 
kindergarten test which I could administer to 
my children. At the beginning of the school 
year, we gave the Detroit Kindergarten Test in 
order to place the children more accurately 
into groups. The type of a test I would like to 
have now would be something to determine 
any advancement on the part of the children. 
I am not interested in an intelligence test, 
however. Either a group test or an individual 
test would suit my needs. 


Answer: 1 would suggest Betts Ready to Read Test 
by Betts-Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. Stuts- 
man Mental Measurement of Pre-School Children, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, World Book Co. 
Metropolitan Readiness Tests, same as above.  Lee- 
Clark Reading Readiness Tests Southern California 
School Book Depository, Hollywood, Cal. Minnesota 
Pre-School Scale, Educational Test Bureau, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Cole-Vincent Test for School Entrants, 
Bureau of Ed. Measures & Standards. Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kans. Arthur Perform- 
ance Scale, published by C. H. Stoelting Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Question: I prepared to teach older children, 
but find myself in kindergarten work. I need 
the following material: 1. Attainments nor- 
mally to be expected. 2. Organization of a 
two-hour program, also curriculum. 3. Be- 
ginners’ workbooks. 4. How to measure prog- 
ress. 5. Suggestions as to simple things to 
make. Room space is limited and the prin- 
cipal prefers a formal school. It is expected 
that the work be pre-primary. 


Answer: If I were you, I should get in touch with 
some fine “Reading Readiness” program which will 
give you attainments to be reached, charming little 
picture books, a teachers’ manual for development of 
skills, and a testing program. Might I refer you to two 
excellent systems that develop reading readiness skills 
—the one, the Gates-Huber Reading Readiness pub- 
lished by Macmillan Publishers, N. Y. or Boston; 
the other the Durrell-Sullivan program published by 
World Book Co. Yonkers on the Hudson, N. Y. On 


books for suggestions for making simple things, I 


suggest: “Creative Art for Graded School,” Tessin, 
Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. “Fun With 
Paper Folding,’ Murray, Revell Publishers, Chicago, 
Hl. ‘With Scissors and Paste,” by Wilhelm, Maemillan. 


Question: My first grade children are filled 
with patriotism these days and wish outlet 
for their expression. What could you suggest? 


Answer: I believe that each child, no matter how 
small, can have his small part in helping this country 
win the war. 1. By raising or helping to raise vege- 
tables, fruits and flowers—some may have their gar- 
dens at home, some at school and some work with 
others in community gardens. Each child should be 
well aware of two main rules for a good gardener. 
a. Never waste seeds or food; b. Don’t be a quitter. 
Some children who can’t have a garden for one reason 
or another, may help collect and distribute vegetables 
for the gardeners and garden organizations. Flowers 
are always needed in hospitals where they help cheer 
people who are sick. Perhaps your children could be 
collectors or messengers for some group that needs 
them. One of the chief jobs that children are doing 
all over our country is that of collecting things. They 
save what is needed in their own homes and also help 
collect from others in particular drives. They help 
by saving and collecting paper, tinfoil, metal tubes 
like tooth-paste tubes, scrap metal, rubber, old clothes, 
old toys that can be fixed, and books for soldiers and 
sailors to read. And lastly, [ would suggest instilling 
in the minds and hearts of little children what it means 
to be a good neighbor—a good neighbor to the people 
we see almost every day. And that it is more than 
ever before the time to work together, play together 
and make new good friends among all kinds of Ameri- 
cans. Then we can hope to become so strong that the 
whole world will want to be like us and wars may stop 
for good. 


Question: Can you suggest any book or maga- 
zine article that would give me information 
on the choosing of toys for children? 


Answer: I would recommend “A Toy Plan for 
Children” by Ruth Leigh, Pictorial Review, 222 W. 
39th St., New York City. Also Colleen Moore’s Doll 
House pamphlet, 25c published by Garden City Pub. 
Co. Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


from page 59 


(5) Hold a minute hour-glass up 
to view and say—-“"We get quiet 
The chil- 
dren center their attention on the 
running sand, 


as the sand runs down.” 


All of the above five signals are 
pleasing. Any one, however, may 
be repeated too frequently and so 


lose its charm. The element of 


surprise is always to be kept in 
mind, 
—BERTHA G. RAMES 


—Cornstalks— 


lk CORNSTALKS are. ayail- 
able, they can be used in interest- 
ing construction. Their use is a 
bit similar to the use of bamboo or 
rattan. Soaking is necessary as 
with bamboo or rattan, in order 
that the stalks will be pliable. 
The smaller stalks should be se- 
lected. The corn husks may be 
braided or twisted and used for 
trimmings. They too 
soaking. 


require 


A waste basket may be made by 
winding the corn stalks, one on 
top of another and binding them 
together with raflia. The bottom 
should be made of discs of heavy 
cardboard. The top of the basket 
may be finished off with a band of 
braided or twisted corn husks. 


Flower containers may be made 
from a nail keg. Saw the keg in 
two through the middle, in order 
Put the 
cornstalks on the outside of the keg 
surface in lattice form. The stalks 
should be cut so as to have a flat 
side against the keg in order to 
fasten them with tacks. The top 
and bottom may be finished with 
either the cornstalk or corn husk 
trimming. Paint may be used to 
decorate the surface. The contain- 
ers may be filled with flowers. 

—BERTHA G. RAMES 


to have two containers. 


Display of Seed Collections 


In THE autumn days, seed and 
seed pods are of great interest to 
children. The provision nature 
makes for the continuation of her 


kind, the order and symmetry of 
the arrangement of seeds in the 
pod or house of the seed, all excite 
the wonders of the children. The 
great variety of pods as well as the 
seed make a display, easily handled 


by the children themselves. 


I have found that cellophane 
bags, the small size, are admirably 
fitted for this purpose. The seeds 
are so easily seen through the bags. 
Pods can sometimes be put in the 
bags. The tops of the bags can be 
held together with paper clips. 
Pieces of paper or tags bearing the 
name of the seeds can be fastened 
onto the bags in any convenient 
Way. 


IT have found it greatly to my 
advantage to make friends of the 
managers of the ten cent stores. 
They can supply needs of teachers 
in many ways. Cellophane bags 
can be had for very little money if 
the manager is interested in the 
work of the public schools. This is, 
of course, very apt to be the case. 


MAIL 


t Name 


GET NEW IDEAS MONTHLY 


for your teaching 


Subscribe to SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 


How would you like to have some of the best art 

teaching ideas in the country delivered to you 

each month? Imagine the thrill it will be to put 

these ideas to work in your classes and get such 

excellent results that other teachers will be 
asking you how you do it. 


This is what SCHOOL ARTS can do for you 


Having SCHOOL ARTS is just like visiting with other 
teachers—finding out what kind of projects and lessons 
go best; discovering how they plan their lessons and see- 
ing actual examples of what their pupils do. You become 
a member of an “‘inner circle’’ whose members share 
with you their successes. This kind of help is a big boost 
to your self-confidence in teaching. 

There are plenty of ideas to help you in other school 
subjects—for example, the September number shows you 
the art in the islands of the world—it ties in with Geog- 
raphy. October takes up art projects for the Fall holidays. 
All year you find each issue an adventure, sometimes in 
crafts, sometimes in design, integration, drawing, child 
art—a series of ten issues that you enjoy. 

Act now—begin to get this help—fill out and mail the 
help-giving coupon which starts the first issue of the 10 
coming numbers which are yours to use and enjoy. 


COUPON TODAY 


\ SCHOOL ARTS—the Art Education Magazine 
459 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts«'ty 


Enter my subscription to begin atéyice. 

Enclosed is $4.00 in full payment \¢ 

Send bill for $4.00—will pay 15, 1945 
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Such bags are not regularly on sale. 
—BERTBRA G. RAMES 


Sell Cancelled Stamps 


PILS of Rose Hill school 
saved cancelled stamps to raise 
money for a room project. Easily 
procured issues were grouped in 
packages of 500: i.e., 500 ordinary 
one-cent stamps in a package, 500 
one-and-a-halfs in a package, 500 
three-centers in another. These 
were sold at low prices to stamp 
collectors and dealers who traded 
them to persons abroad for foreign 
stamps of similar value. Less com- 
mon stamps, many of which were 
obtained from letters mailed in dis- 
tant states to commemorate histor- 
ical dates and from parcel post 
packages, were put up assort- 
These sold 
readily for a dime to local stamp 
collectors. Over a period of several 
months the sales made a tidy little 
sum for the room project. ‘Too, 


ments of 20 stamps. 


the pupils enjoyed the mental ex- 


hilaration connected with an edu- 
cative hobby. 


—J. C. BAKER 
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MICKEY—by Carl Glick, illustrated 
by Bill Crawford. (Published by 


McGraw- Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, $1.50). 

Mickey is the story of a real horse 
that really did volunteer — insisted, 
in fact, upon joining Troop A of the 
United States Cavalry back in the 
days when the Indians in Arizona 
were on the warpath, looting and 
murdering. 


He was a scrawny, wild straw- 
berry roan and he stuck out oddly in 
the midst of the handsome dapple 
grays. He was named Mickey by the 
Sergeant and trained to be a regular 
cavalry horse. When the Spanish- 
American War began, Mickey was 
sent with the troop to serve in the 
Philippines. In his zeal to perform 
his duty, Mickey charged into the 
enemy whenever the bugle blew. 
He always wanted to be in the very 
front line. One day he refused to 
stop charging, jumped over a sea- 
wall, and the Troop Commander 
said he must go. 

Mickey’s soldier friends tried to 
find a happy home for him, but 
Mickey just didn’t like civilian life 
and managed to return to the troop. 
And it was a good thing he did, for 
the story tells the important part 
he played in rounding up the last of 
the guerrillas and bringing the chief 
villian to justice. 


Bill Crawford’s full 
trations are full of 


page illus- 
humor and 
action. 

THE LAND OF THE LOST — By 
Isabel Manning Hewson; with pic- 
lures by Olive Bailey. (Whittlesey 
House. Price $2.00). 


To many children and grown-ups, 
too, these stories may have a fami- 
liar touch as they are developed 


from Mrs. Hewson’s Blue Network 
radio program, THE LAND OF 
THE LOST... Billy and Isabel, 
fishing, catch Red Lantern, the 
Guiding Light to the Land of the 
Lost. With Red Lantern the children 
go to the wonderful kingdom under 
the sea where all lost things finally 
arrive — including Sergeant Pine, 
a wooden soldier lost by Billy 
months ago, who has become a 
Captain; Isabel's lost doll, and other 
playtime favorites. There is also an 
underseas pirate gang in charge of 
Kid Squid who try to keep the 
children in the watery kingdom; but 
brightest of all are the Knives of 
the Square Table. We don’t believe 
there is a child anywhere who will 
not react with a touch of ecstasy 
to the delightful pictures in- 
triguing text. 


Directions for Calendar page: 
(Page 3) 


Weather observations may be 
kept from day to day and entered 
on the calendar according to the 


key shown on the calendar. 


Safety Poster 
(Page 43) 


What color is the traffic light when 
it is safe to cross the street? Fill in 
the blanks on the poster. (Green, 
go). Discuss safety in crossing streets 
where there are no traffic lights. 


COLOR THE POSTER: 

Sammy’s shirt, socks and the stop 
light are red, his cap, tie and trousers 
are dark blue. The traffic signal post 
is black. The “go” sign green and 
the “caution” sign, yellow. Color 
Sammy’s skin a light pink and the 
background of the entire poster, 


orange. 


—THOUSANDS OF EMERGENCY VACANCIES— 
West including Ariz., Calif., Nev., Ore., Wash. 


Grades $1800-$2200; H. S. $2000-$3000 
FREE ENROLLMENT 


410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG 


WILLIAM RUFFER. Px O. Mca 


HERS AGENCY 


Member 


DENVER, COLO 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers’ Agency in the West 


Success in Music! 


Personalized Instruction 
for Professionals, Advanced Students and 
Beginners by Eminent Music Teachers. 
Check courses which interest you and mail 
coupon for catalog and illustrated lessons. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
765 Oakwood Bivd. Suite U234 Chicago 15, Ill. 
O Piano Violin (]Cornet Trumpet [1 Saxo- 
phone O Clarinet Guitar Mandolin Voice 
0 Ear Training and Sight Singing (0 Choral Con- 
ducting [Public School Music Q)History of 
Music ()Harmony Advanced Composition 
Arranging. 

Name... 
Street 


City & State 


National College of Education 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 


Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery school, and 
child care centers. Children’s demonstration school 
and observation center. Located on Chicago's lovely 
North Shore, near lake. Beginning classes as well as 
specially designed courses for teachers and college 
graduates. Fall term begins September 17th. Write 
or catalog 


National College of Education 


Edna Dean Baker, Pres. Box 512-L Evanston, III. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 

EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 
270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Wrile for Catalogue 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service for 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 
For over 35 years we have repre- 
sented Milton Bradley Company. A 
complete stock of their merchandise 
is carried in Kansas City at all times. 
Write for Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Ine. 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


THE ONLY HOME sTUDY 
music CONSERVATORY OFFERING 
ALL COURSES LEADING TO 
DEGREE, BACHELOR OF music 
| 
| 
Es 
1906 ROCKY MT TEAC | 
TEAC 


CLEAN NON-POISONOUS 

ANTISEPTIC-ALWAYS SOFT 

AND PLASTIC-FOR USEIN 

EVERY GRADE FROM KIN- 

DERGARTEN TO ADVANCED 
ART SCHOOLS. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD,MASSACHUSETTS 


| Redd Riding Hood and the Wolf 


story illustrations 
with PLASTELINE in clay—but no common clay! for PLASTELINE is the aristocrat of all 


modeling mediums for fantastic or realistic subjects ... Its versatility, flexibility 
and perfect consistency make it ideal for simple primary grade projects or the 
most ambitious advanced art school modeling efforts. 

PLASTELINE is always plastic. No time is wasted in its preparation for 
use. It retains its shape without shrinking or drooping. 

Another important —an1 pleasant — feature of PLASTELINE is its cleanli- 
ness. It does not stick to the hands. And PLASTELINE is SAFE for the young- 


est children to use. It is non-poisonous in formula and coloring. Packed four 
quarter-pound rolls in a square tuck box. 


MADE IN A VARIETY OF ARTISTIC COLORS — 


456R_ Blue 156C Dark Brown 
456M Bronze Green 156B Gray Green 
456K Clay Color 456A Terra Cotta (Red) 
456J Cream Price, per pound pkg, 35c 
456Z Assorted, 4 colors, '; lb. ea., Cream, Terra Cotta, 
Bronze Green, Dark Brown Price, 40c 
Insist on PLASTELINE for your school work — specify it on your requisitions 
—and know the satisfaction of using the best modeling material made. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY springfield, Massachusetts 


THE PERFECT MODELING MATERIAL | 
| 
| | = TRADE MARK | 4 
ELINE 
PLAS 
COMPOSITE CLAY 
Make three-dimension 


For Primary Grade Color Work— 


Milton Bradley’s Wo-Roll Crayon 


This crayon, of the famous Bradley Tru- 

Tone series, is ideal for early art education. It 

is shaped for easy holding by little fingers, and 

longer usage, because of its non-rolling feature. 

a NO-ROLL is an over-size, semi-round cray- 

on, 4 inches long. It has a flattened section which prevents 

rolling when placed on a desk or easel tray. The value of 

this unique design is obvious. It means longer life as dan- 

ger of breakage is lessened; and the flat side makes it easier 
for small hands to hold. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


NO-ROLL is a substantial crayon of quality. It is smooth 
marking, free from grit, with excellent color value and per- 
fect blending texture. 


The eight-color, lift-lid box illustrated contains one cray- 
on each of Red, Orange, Green, Blue, Violet, Brown and 
Black, each wrapped in paper of its own color. 


You'll like NO-ROLL crayons, and a trial will convince 
you that the no-roll feature is a measure of economy and 


convenience. Price, per box, $0.25 


MILTON BRADLEY'S FINGER PAINT 


The perfect medium for first color work steps in primary, 
and for advanced studies in higher school grades. It is 
smooth in texture and free from lumpiness. It spreads eas- 


Put up in sets, as follows: 
SET A — Six 8-ounce jars of Finger Paint, one each: Red, 
Yellow, Green, Blue, Brown and Black; 24 sheets Fin- 
ger Paint paper, size 15'2” x 20!2”; six spatulas and 
instructions for use, In box with cut-out build-up. 
Price, per set, $3.60 
SET C — Six 2-ounce jars of Finger Paint, one each: 
Blue, 
20',”; six spatulas, and instructions for use. 
build-up. 


ily, washes cleanly from hands or clothing, and is harmless 
to the skin. Its color values are of superior quality and mix 
perfectly for blending into additional colors. 


SET B— Six 4-ounce jars of Finger Paint, one each: Red, 
Yellow, Green, Blue, Brown and Black; 12 sheets of 
Finger Paint paper, size 1512.” x 20',”; six spatulas 
and instructions for use. In box with cut-out build-up. 

Price, per set, $2.20 


Red, Yellow, Green, 


Brown and Black; 12 sheets of Finger Paint paper, size 15'2” x 
In box 
Price, per set, $1.40 


with cut-out 


MILTON BRADLEY CRAYONS AND PAINTS ARE SOLD BY 


SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
COLOR 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS IN 


Milton Bradley Company — Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK: 200 FIFTH AVE. 


CHICAGO: 811 WABASH AVE. 
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